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FORCES CONTRIBUTING TO CHANGES IN 
GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION!’ 


EARL B. SHAW 


State Teachers College, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Nearly 40 years ago last September I entered college at Wash- 
ington University, in St. Louis, and listened to a lecture in geology 
given by Dean McCourt, a lecture which I have never forgotten. 
One point the Dean made seems pertinent in relation to changes in 
geographic education. He stressed again and again that the only 
permanent thing in this world is change, even in the field of geol- 
ogy; and then he went on to tell of the forces that change the surface 
of the earth and how these forces effect such changes. The idea of 
the permanency of change was new to me and it made a great im- 
pression. 

When one looks from the field of geology to the field of geo- 
graphic education, the permanency of change also applies. Geo- 
graphic education has been changing during my lifetime and yours; 
it was changing before that; and it will be changing far into the 
future. 

Many major forces, and several lesser ones, are responsible for 
these changes. Such forces include 1. three wars, especially the last 
two conflicts, together with the Cold War; 2. great improvements 
in transportation and communication which have changed distant 
parts of the globe to the status of relatively close neighbors; 3. ris- 
ing standards of living which have given many people opportunities 
to take advantage of improvements in world communication and 
transport and to study geography in far away places; 4. rapid 
increases in world population; and 5. geographers themselves, who 
may contribute the most important force for changing geography. 


*This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the NCGE held in St. Louis, 
November 29-30, 1957. 
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CHANGES IN GEoGRAPHIC EpucatTion INFLUENCED BY War 

One may well look first at the force of World War II upon geo- 
graphic education. This conflict foreed many geographers to give 
up regular teaching work in the following ways: 1. college teachers 
were called to Washington in a consulting capacity; or 2. they were 
asked to work continuously in such organizations as the Army 
Map Service, the Office of Strategic Services and in many other 
war agencies; or 3. they were called to teach GI’s, both in this 
country and over seas; or 4. they were requested to prepare text- 
books to be studied by service men at home and abroad. 

George Renner summarized the initial force of the outbreak 
of World War II in changing geographic education as follows :* 

“Hardly had the smoke cleared away at Pearl Harbor before a geographer was asked 
to head up the invasion planning seminar of the Army General Staff. The President had 
meanwhile appointed another geographer to a committee of three set up to act as a 
steering committee in formulating the nation’s foreign policy. Soon, nearly every qualified 
geographer was put to work in some aspect of federal war service. The army arranged 
with colleges and universities to give specialized training courses to thousands of men 
in military service and demanded a rather heavy emphasis on geography in these courses. 
As one Chicago newspaper said ‘and were the faces of the college presidents red; many 
of them found they had no geography professors on their faculties’; all of which led the. 
commissioner of education to declare that ‘we are more illiterate than any civilized 


nation I know ... if we can get out of that policy an intelligent understanding of the 
world . . . I would like to know how to do it.’ ” 


Besides the force that war has exerted upon geography teachers 
in calling them to Washington, calling them to teach GI’s, and 
calling them into other government services, wars have given thou- 
sands of young people an opportunity to learn something about 
their own land and foreign countries by direct observation. Fur- 
thermore wars have contributed opportunities for GI travelers to 
gain a college education and to increase the enrollment in geog- 
raphy classes as well as in those for other subjects. Geography 
teachers are well aware of this. 

[ recall a lecture that I gave on the Red Basin of Szechwan 
while teaching a course on the Regional Geography of Asia. At the 
close of the class period, a GI, who had taken my course in Funda- 
mentals of Geography before entering the service, came up and 
said, ‘‘Well! Dr. Shaw, you gave a pretty good analysis of the 
major points in Szechwan’s geography. I was stationed near 
Chungking for several weeks during World War II and ean verify 


*George T. Renner, “Education in a Geographic World,” The British Columbia 
Teacher, December, 1954. 
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most of your comments.’’ Other geography teachers have had ex- 
periences similar to this; and a teacher can no longer take for 
granted that he is the only one in the classroom who knows world 
regional geography. The wars have made world travelers of many 
of our students. 

Two World Wars, the Korean War, and the Cold War, together 
with other forces, may have expanded interest in regional geog- 
raphy. Dr. J. Sechwendeman writes: 

“I think that the increased participation of the United States in world affairs has 
had its impact upon geographers in strengthening their position as regional or areal 
specialists. The Directory shows that the number of regional and areal courses given in 
the United States far exceeds the number of any of the other geography courses offered ; 
it also shows that regional geography tends to remain the core of our discipline.” 

A useful illustration of the contribution of wars in changing 
geographic education comes from the island of Great Britain. In 
1914 there were only two full professors of geography in the entire 
island. In 1957 the number had increased to 25 in the universities. 
Most of the university expansion took place during two periods; 
first, between 1919 and 1930, shortly after the close of World War I, 
and second, between 1945 and 1955, following the close of World 
War II. 

After World War II, the planning and reconstruction of 
bombed areas, such as Coventry, led to a lot of mapping. There 
were maps and plans for the location of industry and for the posi- 
tion of agriculture with relation to industry. In such a small, 
crowded country as Britain, these questions are of great impor- 
tance. In 1948, the Labor Government passed a Town and Country 
Planning Law which involves an enormous amount of practical 
geography. Debate on industrial locations and the use of farm lands 
for housing purposes has been frequent in both houses of Parlia- 
ment, and all this has stimulated geographic work in the schools 
and made available several jobs for geographers in both national 
and local government offices. 

Furthermore, the regulations by which the Upper Civil Service 
personnel is recruited have been altered since World War IT; these 
regulations now give geography credits a place equal to that of 
credits earned in the older subjects as a means of entry into Higher 
Civil Service, including the Foreign Office. I know that J. Russell 
Smith would agree with this. He has long sought more geographic- 


* The information came in a personal letter to the author from Dr. Schwendeman at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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background requirements for membership in the United States 
legislative bodies. Here is what he said a few years ago: 


“There is an urgent need for a broadened concept of geography and for more and 
better teaching of it. It is needed in school, in college, and above all in legislation. Geo- 
graphic situations lie back of foreign policy, and foreign policy has suddenly risen to 
undreamed of importance. The members of Congress of the United States carry our lives 
in their hands. Think of the danger we are in by having a government in which a majority 
of the lawmakers are geographic illiterates. No person should be allowed to enter the 
primaries for election to the American Congress who has not already passed the geographic 
examinations necessary for admission to the United States Consular Service. Certainly 
the lawmaker needs to know as much as the cub consul.” 


In Britain, the wars have encouraged a greater interest in the 
new dominions, the old colonies, and especially in the underde- 
veloped areas. There has also been a change in the importance of 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES IN ENGLAND AND WALES AT GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF 
Epucation LeveL. (ADVANCED LEVEL) IN CERTAIN SCHOOLS 


1930 1955 Times 1930 Number 

Geography 841 a5 7,633 meee oes 9.08 a, 
Physics 2,860 19,609 6.86 
English 3,539 14,204 401 
History 3,187 11,217 3.52 


the social studies and here geography has profited greatly. And 
the world conflicts have stimulated the making of better and far 
more maps, basic tools of the geographer. Service men and women 
learned the use and value of such maps during the wars, and now 
they are insistent that their youngsters have an opportunity to use 
good maps in school. All these conditions have resulted in better 
teaching of world geography. 

Numerically, the growth of geography in Britain’s schools is 
remarkable since World War IIL. In the year 1939 there were less 
than 100 students of geography for Honors Degrees at Oxford 
University. Now, in 1957, there are 240. These 240 focus all their 
attention upon courses in geography. The statistics in Table I re- 
fleet further optimism for advanced geography in Britain.° 

The United Nations, forced to organize thru fear of wars, has 
brought advances in geographic education thru several of its 

*J. Russell Smith, “How to Understand a Nation,” Journal of Geography, February, 
1954. 


* Most of the information on Britain is based upon a letter received from Dr. E. W. 
Gilbert, Chairman of the Geography Department at Oxford University. 
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agencies. At Montreal, in 1950, UNESCO organized an interna- 
tional seminar on the teaching of geography towards world under- 
standing. Several officers of the NCGE were active in this seminar, 
and one of them is the author of a study published by UNESCO, 
‘*\ Handbook of Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography To- 
wards World Understanding’’ that has already gone thru three 
printings.® Today, UNESCO’s main effort is centered on three 
major educational problems: 1. Better Utilization of the World’s 
Deserts, 2. Edueation in Latin America and 3. The Promotion of 
Better Cultural Understanding Between Asia and the Western 
World. All of these problems have a strong geographic slant and 
geographers have made significant contributions to each problem. 

Besides UNESCO, the United Nations has used certain other 
of its agencies to further progress in geographic education. Two 
more should be mentioned. These are: 1. the UN Geography Sec- 
tion now headed by Dr. Ureta of Uruguay (some of you may have 
seen recent maps of Afghanistan, of Libya, and of other countries 
prepared by the UN Geographic Section) ; and 2. the work of the 
cartographers associated with various UN groups. Cartographers 
of the United Nations were described recently in the magazine 
Cartography in an article ‘‘Cartography at United Nations Head- 
quarters.’” 


CHANGES IN GrocraPHic Epucation INFLUENCED BY 
GEOGRAPHERS ‘T'HEMSELVES 

At this point I wish to speak of another force contributing to 
changes in geographic education, the force exerted by geographers 
themselves. Several have contributed greatly to geographic prog- 
ress, which is the best kind of change. I call your attention to four 
men—one from the university field, one from the teachers colleges, 
one from government service, and one from the field of business. 

Few Americans have contributed more to geography than Wal- 
lace W. Atwood, who taught at the University of Chicago, Harvard 
University, and Clark University. Thousands of students sat in his 
classes, nearly 100 received their doctorate under his direction, and 
about 50,000,000 children learned about the earth from his text- 
books. 


* Neville V. Scarfe, Dean of the Faculty and College of Education, The University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 

‘Norman L. G. Williams, “Cartography at the United Nations Headquarters,” Car- 
tography, Volume 2, 1957-58. 
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Mark Jefferson, who was in charge of geography at the State 
Teachers College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, was a great teacher, a good 
writer, and an excellent speaker. He will be remembered best, pos- 
sibly, for his talks at the annual geographic conferences. All geog- 
raphers know that when a speaker is announced, many people who 
have been listening to previous speakers head for the exit. I never 
saw this happen to Mark Jefferson. Every time he appeared on the 
program there was a rush to get into the conference room, not to 
get out of it. His talks in the class room were evidently as stimulat- 
ing as those at the conferences, for he inspired such men as A. E. 
Parkins, Isaiah Bowman, and other well known geographers. 

Isaiah Bowman, who often spoke affectionately of Mark Jeffer- 
son, and of the influence Jefferson had upon his career; was one 
of the best, if not the best of American political geographers. At 
the end of World War I, Bowman was asked by Colonel House, 
President Wilson’s trusted adviser, to collect whatever geographic 
information he could find to take to the Peace Conference. New po- 
litical boundaries were needed and President Wilson was anxious 
that the new lines should be justly and accurately drawn. Bowman 
handled his assignment so well that the American contingent was 
probably better prepared than that of any other nation for rede- 
signing the political map of Europe. Bowman’s success marked a 
long step forward in political geography as a profession among 
Americans. 

Outside the academic field, a man who stimulated and developed 
popular interest in geography was Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, long- 
time editor of the National Geographic magazine. In 1899, when 
Dr. Grosvenor became editor (he has recently retired) he was a 
man with many duties. He was responsible for planning and han- 
dling the content of the magazine; for increasing membership to 
the National Geographic Society; for bookkeeping and fiscal re- 
ports; for addressing, by hand, all envelopes in which the National 
Geographies were mailed; and finally for delivering all magazines 
to the post office either on his back or with a wheel barrow. Today 
more than 2,000,000 copies are mailed monthly; and the magazine 
and the National Geographic Society have risen from an insignifi- 
‘ant customer of Washington’s post office to a position second only 
to the United States government, both in volume of mail and in 
mailing costs. Gilbert Grosvenor has contributed much to this 
growth of the National Geographic Magazine and the National 
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Geographic Society, a growth which has greatly expanded the pop- 
ular interest in geography. 

Besides contributions to geographic education made by inspired 
geographers such as those just mentioned, groups of geographers 
have forced significant changes. One of the greatest of these changes 
is towards the integration of the various aspects of geography into 
a related pattern. In short, geographers, especially those in Ameri- 
can and European colleges and universities, have made relational 
thinking rather than descriptive exposition more and more the key- 
note of geography. 

Mention has been made of UNESCO’s force in contributing to 
change in geographic education. One could also include the force 
exerted by the International Geographical Union in setting up a 
commission to study the problem of geography teaching and in es- 
tablishing committees to study world population distribution, land 
use, etc. The Association of American Geographers is also acting 
as a contributing force for changes in geographic education by 
stressing somewhat similar activities; and the American Geograph- 
ical Society is a force now engaged in a special drive to interest 
those in disciplines related to geography in the need for reliable 
base maps on intermediate scales in order to analyze and to illus- 
trate spatial relationships. 


Forces UNFAVORABLE TO PROGRESS IN GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 


Not all group work, however, has contributed to improvement 
of geographic education. One thing that may hold back progress is 
the group favoring the one-word-answer-type of examination which 
makes geography testing a process of securing facts and words. 
Such examinations tend to preserve the idea that geography is a 
catalog or compendium of information. A general revulsion among 
teachers about marking anything that approximates an essay or 
evidence of carefully argued related thinking encourages such 
tests. 

A second force that does geography no good is the argument 
by one group that geography belongs with the social sciences and 
the contention by another group that geography should be classi- 
fied with the physical sciences. Regardless of the merits of either 
side of the argument, geography suffers from this disintegrating 
force. 

Curiously enough, among Massachusetts State Teachers Col- 
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leges neither the Social Science Department nor the Physical 
Science Department wishes to include geography on its list. In a 
recent study by representatives of all Massachusetts State Teachers 
Colleges—a study to determine each subject’s place in and con- 
tribution to general education—geography was permitted to re- 
main in a department of its own. No geographer objects to this rul- 
ing. 

Geographers themselves and college and university administra- 
tors who influence geographers’ activities have exerted consider- 
able force in the planning of technical assistance, economic de- 
velopment, and other programs related to improving conditions for 
underdeveloped countries. There has been great interest in certain 
phases of this work which geographers can do better than anyone 
else, and the demand for geographers has been large. However, 
too many colleges and universities have not responded properly 
to this demand, and engineers, agronomists, economists, and others 
have filled gaps where geographers are needed. Here is a case 
where geographers and administrators need more force, more 
vision, and more training to grasp such modern opportunities for 
geographic service. 

Another force weakening geography is the fact that there is an 
extraordinary dearth of educators who are also geographers. The 
result is that most administrators are historians, English special- 
ists, scientists or representatives of some other discipline all of 
whom may fail to place a proper value upon geographic education. 
Moreover, the excessive power that administrators have over 
teachers in North America has tended to drive away from the school 
system many who have ideas different from those of the administra- 
tors.* 


In Conc.LusIon 


In the time allotted for this paper there has been no attempt to 
touch upon three important forces contributing to changes in geo- 
graphic education, forces mentioned at the beginning of the study, 
namely: 1. rapid increases in world population, 2. improvements 
in transportation and communication, and 3. the rise in standards 
of living. Again, there has been no attempt to break down the term 
geographic education and to examine forces influencing each major 


*One of the few geographers who has an administrative position in education is 
Dean Neville V. Scarfe, Dean of the Faculty and College of Education at the University 
of British Columbia. 
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subdivision of such education. What I have tried to do is merely 


to introduce the topic upon which one could work for a long, long 
while. 


DIVERSITY OF URBAN FUNCTIONS IN THE 
RENTON-SUMNER LOWLAND 


JOHN O. DART 


Portland State College 


The Renton-Sumner Lowland is a flat floored valley with rich 
alluvial soils upon which has been superimposed a mature cultural 
landscape. Favorable physical factors have aided energetic and 
progressive settlers in transforming the region from a wilderness 
to its present high stage of maturity in less than 100 years. 
Twenty-five miles long and two to four miles wide, the lowland 
opens to the Duwamish Valley on the north and the Puyallup 
Valley to the south. On the west and east, however, it is sharply 
restricted by the steep slopes of rolling uplands of poorly drained 
glacial drift. The narrow plateau to the west separates the valley 
from the trough of Puget Sound and the eastern plateau lies 
between the region and the Cascades. To the north the lowland 
reaches the shores of Lake Washington, just south of Seattle; 
at the other extremity, the Puyallup Valley provides easy access 
to the Sound at Tacoma. 

Almost equally spaced in this narrow, north-south trending 
trough, the cities of the lowland are strung like beads on four 
ribbons of transportation, two highways and two railways, which 
traverse the entire length of the valley (Fig. 1). A combination of 
agriculture and industry has been responsible for the development 
of these major urban centers. Their even spacing and general uni- 
formity of position on the valley floor might seem to indicate a 
similarity of function. As a result of certain advantages, however, 
each has developed a distinct type of occupation. 


RENTON 


Renton, the largest with a population of 16,000, is iocated at the 
northern edge of the valley just south of Lake Washington and 
the city limits of Seattle. The location and early growth were 
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Fic. 2. Looking south from over Lake Washington with the city of Renton and 
the Boeing Aircraft plant in the foreground. The Renton-Sumner Lowland extends 
to the upper right and the base of Mt. Rainier appears behind the rolling upland of 
glacial drift. (Pacific Aerial Surveys) 


largely due to the discovery of nearby coal fields. The coal, the 
proximity to Seattle, and river and lake transportation were re- 
sponsible for its early industrial activities. It is still the most 
heavily industrialized city in the valley, altho neither coal nor 
water transportation are of present significance. Renton is domi- 
nated by two large companies, the Boeing Aircraft plant on the 
edge of Lake Washington, and the Pacific Car and Foundry north- 
east of the business core (Fig. 2). In addition there are several 
smaller factories that contribute to the town’s payroll. The prox- 
imity to Seattle has also made Renton the home of many people 
who commute to work in downtown Seattle or to the Seattle Boeing 
plant on the lower Duwamish. 

Since much of Renton’s manufacturing is of a strategic nature, 
it expanded considerably during the last war, the population more 
than tripling since 1940. Renton has little interest in the agricul- 
ture of the valley and instead looks northward to Seattle. Its physi- 
eal location is almost its only relation with the rest of the region. 
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Kent 

Seven miles from the north end of the valley and on its eastern 
margin is Kent, the agricultural marketing and processing center 
of the northern lowland. It is located near the head of navigation 
of the Green River, where river transported goods were trans- 
ferred to wagons to be freighted southward. With the coming of 
the railroad, river trade was discontinued and the town moved 
back from the river to a slightly higher and better drained site 
near the railroad depot. 

Kent is the foremost agricultural center and its packing sheds, 
warehouses, canneries, cold storage and quick freeze plants are 
indicative of its farm production dependence. It has always been 
closely tied to its agricultural hinterland altho the products have 
differed considerably since the development of commercial farm- 
ing. The first cash crops were vegetables such as onions and po- 
tatoes which were sent to Seattle by boat. It was not until the 
late 1870’s that hops were introduced and became the leading crop. 
They were followed by lettuce; the next great crop. In the late 
1920’s Kent called herself the ‘‘Lettuce Capital of the World,”’ 
shipping over 600 carloads to eastern markets in 1927. Today, 
beans, broccoli, sweet corn, and cabbage are the main crops, and 
dairying is an important industry, supplying the fresh milk mar- 
ket of Seattle. 


AUBURN 

Auburn is located approximately eight miles south of Kent, 
occupying a site on the alluvial fan of the White River. The origi- 
nal settlement began at the juncture of two Indian trails on the 
well-drained site rising above the valley floor. Several nearby 
villages had equally good locations until the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
road was built over the Cascades thru Stampede Pass and down 
the Green River Valley to Auburn. Transcontinental trains were 
divided at Auburn, the passengers proceeding to Seattle or Ta- 
coma. The Northern Pacific established a roundhouse and repair 
yard at Auburn in 1913. Until 1926 it also maintained a freight 
yard where switch engines brought cars from both Seattle and 
Tacoma since neither city had suitable sites available. The railroad 
yards are still significant but the town’s economy is supplemented 
by a large army freight depot and by sawmills processing logs 
from the eastern upland. Altho transportation and industry are 
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dominant, Auburn is concerned with agriculture and serves as a 
local market center. Its position as the second largest center in the 
valley is due primarily to its strategic location opposite the moun- 
tain passes to the east and its central position between the large 
cities of Seattle and Tacoma. 


SUMNER 

Sumner, the smallest of the four towns, is situated at the 
southern end of the valley near the junction of the White and 
Puyallup Rivers. This position together with the presence of the 
most fertile and best drained soils are responsible for its growth. 
On the other hand, its proximity to the larger market city of Pu- 
yallup and to Tacoma has restricted its retail function and agri- 
cultural processing activities. The fine soils in its hinterland per- 
mit the growing of several high quality speciality crops; bulbs 
and flowers, berries, and rhubarb. Many of the flowers, especially 
daffodils, are flown to markets in the east and midwest, the 
other products being processed at canneries and quick-freeze 
plants in Sumner or Puyallup. 


THeEse Cirres As A Group 

These are the four cities, evenly spaced on a flat valley floor 
where the physical environment is essentially the same for all. 
However, because of the various factors of site, position, relative 
location, and particularly external influence, each has developed 
an individual personality. In this intensively cultivated, well- 
settled region with equally good transportation facilities each 
of the urban centers has developed its own specialized activities. 

Because of the major transportation lines which pass thru the 
length of the lowland and connect Seattle and Tacoma, these cities 
are affected by their larger neighbors. Seattle, with a population 
of 467,000, exerts a more powerful pull than Tacoma, 143,000. It 
also has the advantage in location, being closer and more directly 
accessible to the valley. Renton and Kent are therefore oriented 
almost entirely to Seattle, and Auburn turns largely to the north, 
not only because of Seattle’s greater size but because it is the 
seat of King County. For somewhat similar reasons, Sumner, 
in the south, looks toward Puyallup and Tacoma. The latter is 
much closer than Seattle and is the seat of Pierce County in 
which Sumner is located. Puyallup, because of its proximity and 
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its fruit and vegetable processing industries, is also a considerable 
force in turning Sumner southward. 

The most striking urban phenomenon in the region is the 
equidistant pattern of the four cities, spatially distributed to pro- 
vide shopping centers and services not over five miles from any 
inhabitant. In this process the stronger urban foci have gradually 
squeezed out the weaker and less-well-located centers, reducing 
them to mere hamlets or crossroads. At the same time the in- 
crease in fast highway facilities has linked all the valley centers 
to stronger metropoli within such easy motoring radius as to block 
any development of a regional capital within the lowland. There 
is no reason to expect the intra-regional development of certain 
services easily available in Seattle or Tacoma only 10 to 25 miles 
away. 


No one of the four cities is to any degree dependent on another 
since no one of them serves as a county seat, or as a major ship- 
ping center, or as a grange or agricultural experiment station for 
the valley as a whole. The degree of independence in each of the 
four centers is quite marked. Renton and Auburn, it is true, are 
much larger sources of employment and of residence than are 
Kent and Sumner. Each city operates as a ‘‘Saturday Night 


Town’’ for its own tributary areas, with but minor excursions 
into adjacent territory. Outside of this recognized home zone, any 
larger business trips are invariably to Seattle or Tacoma. This 
tendency has probably been accentuated by equal transportation 
services for all four, first by railways, later by highways. It is 
almost axiomatic that the valley, tubular in shape and open at 
both ends, has an easy flow of goods and peoples both north and 
south, but has no recognized core. The physical unity, imposed 
by the parallel glacial uplands, has not been followed by much 
social unity, nor is there any real regional cohesion. 

Altho present diversity of function of the four cities is quite 
pronounced, their early activities and their sequence of develop- 
ment were quite similar. During the days of wagon roads and a 
great dependence upon the rivers for transportation, each town 
served as a local trading center for the surrounding farm popu- 
lace. As agriculture developed and intensified, surpluses were 
processed in the towns for shipment to outside markets. 

About the same time the processing of timber in the lowland 
and from the plateau areas became an important industry, each 
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town supporting at least one sawmill and gradually turning to 
fabrication as the nearby supply became depleted. Altho there 
is no merchantable timber in the lowland today, the manufacture 
of a great variety of wood products is found in each of the cities 
with the raw material brought in from the plateau area to the 
east or from more distant northwest sources. 

Renton is the most highly developed industrial center with 
its two large concerns, Boeing Aircraft and the Pacific Car and 
Foundry, but each of the other towns have added industrial plants 
of a highly varied nature. While they are not directly on tide- 
water, they are all less than 20 miles from the Sound, a very 
short cost-distance from either the best ports or the major markets. 
In addition, they have a definite advantage over the larger centers 
in cost of site. Land for industrial plants can be purchased for 
less than that immediately adjacent to the major cities. The towns 
are well served by both rail and highway transportation with con- 
nections either to the nearby harbors or for direct shipment by 
rail or truck to eastern or southern markets. Loading space is 
also much easier and cheaper to obtain in the valley. 

The lowland has the advantage of low cost electric power from 
the many dams and steam plants west of the Cascades as well as 
that available from Grand Coulee, Bonneville, and other northwest 
dams. In spite of occasional shortages during the winter season, 
power is still a valuable locational factor and this seasonal short- 
age should be overcome with the construction of future projects. 
The Shuffleton steam plant of the Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company at Renton, and the same company’s hydroelectric plant 
at Dierenger, south of Auburn, generate power within the lowland. 
The Covington substation, a few miles to the east, provides cur- 
rent from the northwest grid of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. 

Another type of potential energy is the still large reserves of 
low grade coal located in the Renton area. Altho unprofitable to 
mine under present conditions, it could be valuable under a system 
of utilization in situ or at the mine mouth. Another new source of 
power has been added with the completion of a natural gas pipe- 
line into the region from the southwest. 

A disadvantage which must be overcome before any great 
industrial expansion occurs in the northern portion of the valley 
is the danger of Green River floods. Formerly, almost the entire 
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valley was subject to flooding but engineering projects have ended 
the threat to the southern half, drained by the White River. A 
proposed dam on the Green would eliminate the flood danger to 
industrial sites in the northern section. 

If the industrial northwest continues to grow, the Renton- 
Sumner Lowland is available for additional plants. At present 
the agricultural economy is paramount, but new activities based 
on outside sources for raw materials as well as markets, might 
loeate here with profit. The cities should not, in their enthusiasm 
for new industrial payrolls, allow valuable agricultural soil to 
be indiscriminately invaded by non-agricultural uses which could 
find sites on less rich areas. Much of the valley land is already 
in its optimum use, the intensive cultivation of vegetables, bulbs, 
and berries, to meet the requirements of the northwest. 

With the addition of new industries and the intensification of 
agriculture which will result from demands of the increasing 
population of the Puget Sound Basin, the cities will increase in 
size and significance. Situated in an open valley between larger 
metropoli, however, they will always assume subordinate roles 
in the economic affairs of the Pacifie Northwest. As they become 
more closely associated with Seattle and Tacoma, they will gradu- 


ally assume positions as suburbs or satellites, displaying less 
individuatity as they merge with the larger urban centers. 


THE EFFECTIVE USE OF FILMSTRIPS IN 
TEACHING GEOGRAPHY AT THE HIGH 
SCHOOL LEVEL 


MARY VIOLA PHILLIPS 


University of Pittsburgh 


To teach geography at the high school level effectively, a teacher 
must use a variety of techniques and materials each of which must 
bring about a lasting experience, if it is to be worth including in the 
geography learning program. These materials must be flexible 
enough so that they can be used to meet a variety of goals and 
needs. A visual aid that meets these requirements is the filmstrip. 
Many teachers do not realize the potentialities of the filmstrip as 
a means of promoting lively and efficient learning. 

The filmstrip and filmstrip equipment are inexpensive, not cum- 
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bersome to carry around, and not complicated to operate. In fact 
the operation is so easy and safe that a student can learn the 
process in a few minutes, and the simplicity of the filmstrip pro- 
jector insures few breakdowns and little upkeep. Their effective- 
ness as a teaching aid is increased because filmstrips ‘‘ stand still’’ 
and a picture may be viewed as long as necessary. The fact that 
they stand still makes it possible for the pupils and teacher to en- 
gage in detailed study and intensive analysis and interpretation of 
data. They are an important and powerful medium, particularly in 
connection with training young people to draw inferences from 
data. An added point in their favor is that a small supplementary 
book which includes speech notes designed to be read as the film is 
shown is provided by the producer. Whenever possible, we should 
permit the student to be the narrator. Even the most timid stu- 
dents gain confidence in the semi-darkness of the classroom. 

Some filmstrips are accompanied by records. The record usually 
carries narration and may also include music and sound effects. 
An audible signal on the record is generally used to indicate when 
the next frame should be shown. Although the pace of a sound 
filmstrip is fixed by the record, this medium provides unique bene- 
fits, combining some of the advantages of both the recording and 
the filmstrip. For use in geography, however, the sound filmstrips 
are more satisfactory when the record is turned off and the teacher 
or the student provide the ‘‘sound.’’ This procedure preserves one 
of the principal advantages of the filmstrip, namely, the adapta- 
bility for use at the speed desired. 


THe TEACHER’s PREVIEW 

The filmstrip must be teachable and relevant to a unit. Its full 
efficacy will depend on careful selection and skillful use. A good 
filmstrip designed for geographic education should help the stu- 
dents to visualize the necessary mental pictures of the cultural and 
natural environment of an area or locality to be studied. This is 
basic to understanding the geography of that area. 

Although descriptive information about the filmstrip may be 
readily available, the teacher should evaluate it for its accuracy, 
content, organization, clarity, and continuity. The filmstrip should 
he previewed, and, if possible, it should be previewed several days 
before the scheduled showing. This will give the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to make certain the material is satisfactory. At the same 
time he will be able to prepare, in advance, short statements to 
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introduce the filmstrip, devise questions based upon the filmstrip 
material, and plan the type of discussion which he will conduct 
after the filmstrip has been shown. 

There must be a complete plan for the utilization of filmstrips. 
The teacher should outline the purpose of the filmstrip and choose 
well the time of showing. In order to enhance student experiences, 
the filmstrip should have an immediate relationship to the unit 
studied and should be used at the specific points in the sequence 
where it will be most effective. 


THe PLAcE oF THE FILMSTRIP IN THE 
Mecuanics or Unit DEVELOPMENT 


The filmstrip may be used in any stage of unit development. It 
may be used as a means of motivation, for teaching new materials, 
for furnishing detailed information concerning a particular phase 
of a unit that is being studied, for summarizing a unit, or for re- 
view. Not all filmstrips, however, will serve all these purposes. 
Some filmstrips will furnish a brief overview of a region and are 
useful to arouse interest and to introduce a unit. Others may be 
devoted to a particular phase of a problem and stimulate further 
research. Still others may summarize the cultural and natural en- 
vironment of an area, a geographical event, or an activity and are 
best suited toward the end of a unit. 

Filmstrips may also be used to indicate the various subproblems 
within the unit which may serve as centers of activity for indi- 
viduals or class committees. After a unit is under way, individual 
students or a committee may wish to report some of its results to 
the total group. One way to set the stage for such a report is to 
use a filmstrip. For instance, a committee studying methods of cul- 
tivation may wish to report to the entire group studying soil con- 
servation. They may show a filmstrip and follow up with general 
class discussion. The filmstrip will amplify the report of the com- 
mittee and put many facts in an orderly sequence. Regardless of 
what phase of the unit filmstrips serve, they back up and reinforce 
facts learned in textbooks, reference books, and periodicals in a 
colorful and pictorial way. 


PREPARING THE STUDENTS FOR VIEWING THE FILMSTRIPS 


Having determined, after critically previewing the filmstrip, the 
purpose and how he will use it in the lesson, the teacher must pre- 
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pare the students for viewing the filmstrip. This preparation will 
vary according to the kind of filmstrip to be presented and the 
place the filmstrip will serve in the unit. The teacher should explain 
why the filmstrip is to be shown at the particular time and indicate 
clearly what to look for. ‘ 

One way of introducing the filmstrip is to have the students 
help to plan their search for information by formulating a set of 
questions which the filmstrip should help to answer and listing 
them on the chalkboard. Generally, a study guide containing a list 
of pertinent questiuns is supplied by the filmstrip publisher. If 
such a list is available, questions may be selected from it. Another 
effective approach to the filmstrip is to have a committee of stu- 
dents preview the filmstrip with the teacher. These students may 
tell the class about the type of filmstrip to be presented, discuss 
the important things to be seen, and help to pose questions which 
the filmstrip will answer. 

There are many other ways in which the teacher can prepare 
the students to view the filmstrip. For instance, the teacher should 
anticipate new words and phrases that may interfere with the com- 
plete understanding of the filmstrip. These should be written on 
the chalkboard, or duplicated, and defined by the class before show- 
ing the filmstrip. By removal of vocabulary barriers the students’ 
comprehension of content will be improved. Still another device is 
to have the students look for pictures, graphs, charts, and articles 
related to the subject in reference books and current periodicals. 
Furthermore, the region or locality treated by the filmstrip should 
be established by making a study of classroom maps and globes. 
The more extensively the students explore the problems under con- 
sideration in the unit the greater will be the benefit derived from 
the viewing of the filmstrip. 


Wuat To po FoLLowine THE SHOWING OF THE FILMSTRIP 


The showing of the filmstrip should be followed by a class dis- 
cussion during which maps, pictures, graphs, and other tools of 
learning may be used to develop certain concepts further. This 
follow-up discussion will provide the teacher with opportunities to 
observe reactions, to point up the purpose of the filmstrip, to erys- 
tallize new knowledge and understandings gained, and to answer 
questions which suggest further activities. Such observations will 
enable the teacher to assess subjectively whether progress has 
been made in the desired direction. 
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Oral and written tests may also be given. They will help to 
reveal the degree of understanding gained and can be a measure 
of the students’ retention. 

If some part of the filmstrip is not fully understood, the part 
in question, or the entire filmstrip may be shown again. The repeti- 
tion that is necessary in teaching is so easily done with filmstrips. 

As another follow-up activity, the students may list things 
learned from the showing of the filmstrip on the chalkboard and 
copy items to remember into their notebooks. 

If new questions arise or all the questions were not answered, 
have the students read material in their textbooks and references 
to find the answers. Textbooks and reference work reinforce as 
well as review the facts learned in the filmstrip lesson. 


Sources OF FILMSTRIPS 


The sources of filmstrips are too numerous to be included in the 
scope of this article. There are, however, several general guides to 
filmstrips that will keep the teacher in touch with the newest film- 
strip releases, namely, Filmstrip Guide, The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, New York, and Educa- 


tors.Guide to Free Slidefilms, Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. Additional sources may be found in professional 
journals and magazines. Today many film companies are producing 
filmstrips expressly designed for classroom use. 

Teachers who are interested in filmstrip use should build up a 
collection of catalogs and filmstrip sources so that they may become 
familiar with the various producers and distributors. 


SUMMARY 
As with other audio-visual materials, the effectiveness of the 
filmstrip as a tool of learning in teaching geography will depend to 
a large extent on how the teacher uses it. In general, the following 
principles of good teaching apply : 
1. Plan the geography unit. 
2. Preview and select the filmstrip best suited to the purpose at 
hand. 
3. Determine the appropriate point at which it should be used in 
the unit. : 
. Prepare the students for viewing the filmstrip. 
9). Diseuss, test, and plan further activities. 
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Under the wise guidance of the geography teacher, filmstrips 
can challenge the student to think critically and to act purposefully. 
The teacher’s good judgement should determine how and when the 
principle of effective use of filmstrips can best be applied in a 
geography learning program to achieve a well integrated result. 


A TEN-DAY FIELD TRIP COURSE IN 
GEOGRAPHY OF CALIFORNIA 


LAUREN C. POST 
San Diego State College 


In August of 1957 San Diego State College’s Summer Session 
offered a field trip course in Geography of California. It stressed 
physical, cultural, and historical geography of the state and carried 
three units of upper division credit. It was taught by Lauren C. 
Post and James W. Taylor of the Geography Department and was 
scheduled for the session which ran from August 5 thru August 23. 
The trip was from August 10 thru August 19, covered 2,100 miles 
and ran thru practically all major regions of the state. Pre-requi- 
sites for enrolling were the same as those for enrolling in other 
upper division summer session courses. Twenty-seven students, 
most of whom were teachers or teacher-training students, took the 
course. 

For the first week the class met for three hours each day for lee- 
tures, map reading, viewing of slides, and assignments of readings 
and reports. Stress was placed upon the regions of the state, the 
route to be taken, and the outstanding features to be seen. Upon 
returning to the campus the class met for three days for reports 
and final examination. 

It might be noted here that it was this week’s preparation for the 
trip and the three days spent on reports and the examination which 
differentiated it from the average tour in which a collection of stu- 
dents and sight-seers come together for a trip without previous 
study or briefing. These meetings also made it possible for the in- 
structors to get acquainted with the students and for them to get 
acquainted with each other. 

Transportation was by chartered air-conditioned bus, and stops 
were made at hotels and motels which were reserved in advance by 
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the bus company. Accommodations were double rooms with twin 
beds and bath. Meals were taken on an individual basis at res- 
taurants except when picnic lunches were arranged for en route. 
Coffee breaks were taken each morning and afternoon. 

Expenses and deadlines were essentially as follows: July 20 
was the deadline for signing up, and at that time a $30 deposit was 
made; on registration day an additional payment of $50 was made 
for trip expenses which included bus travel, sleeping accommoda- 
tions, and tips. The $27 tuition fee which was the rate for any on- 
campus three-unit course was paid on that date also. Thus, the ex- 
penses, except for meals, amounted to $107. 

THe Route 

In planning the trip it was found that a route of at least 2,100 
miles was necessary in order to take in the varied and important 
features of Northern California. The route chosen ran northward 
generally along the coast following Highways 1 and 101 as far as 
Kureka, then inland to Redding and Mt. Lassen, and then south- 
ward by various inland routes. The longest trips were made on the 
first and last days so as to leave more time for seeing the central 
and northern parts of the state, hence on most days less than 200 
miles were covered. Here is the schedule by days with some of the 
features observed: 

1. Left San Diego State College campus and followed Highway 
101 northward thru Los Angeles and up the coast. Stops were made 
at Santa Barbara, Gaviota, at the Lompoc flower seed industry, the 
restored mission of La Purisima, and at Pismo. Overnight stop 
was made at San Luis Obispo where most of the students had din- 
ner at a Chinese restaurant. Distance 323 miles. 

2. Left San Luis Obispo for Cuesta Grade and Pass, Atasca- 
dero, Paso Robles, San Miguel Mission, and then the route followed 
the intensively farmed Salinas Valley to Salinas. From Salinas the 
route ran to Monterey, Carmel and Carmel Mission, and then back 
to Monterey where old historical buildings such as Colton Hall and 
the Old Customs House were seen. There was still time for dinner 
at Fisherman’s Wharf and a show at California’s oldest theater. 
Distance 153 miles. 

3. Left Monterey for Seventeen Mile Drive, Watsonville, 
Santa Cruz, Los Gatos, Santa Clara, Palo Alto, and San Francisco. 
Arrived during afternoon and had time for shopping. The evening 
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schedule included an optional tour of Chinatown, dinner at Fisher- 
man’s Wharf, and a cable car ride. Distance 142 miles. 

4. Left San Francisco for Oakland, Berkeley, Richmond, and the 
Carquinez Bridge. Then the route ran to Napa, Sonoma where the 
Sonoma Mission, a cheese factory, and the Vallejo Home were 
visited. Then the route ran to Petaluma, Tomales, Fort Ross from 
which place the route back-tracked and went up the Russian River 
gorge and to Santa Rosa. Distance 176 miles. 

5. Visited Luther Burbank garden and headed north along the 
Redwood Highway to Ukiah, Richardson’s Grove, and Scotia. Had 
tour thru the Pacifie Lumber Company’s mill and then proceeded 
to Eureka where Victorian style houses were noted. Distance 234 
miles. 

6. Left Eureka for Arcata and then took highway across moun- 

tains to old mining town to Weaverville. The route then led to 
Redding and Shasta Dam. Had guided tour thru power plant and 
then returned to Redding. Distance 184 miles. 
7. Left Redding for Lassen National Park, heard lecture by 
ranger at the park and had a brief guided tour. Attained elevation 
of 8,512 feet, stopped at snow bank, and then proceeded southward 
to Lake Almanor. Then the route went down Feather River Can- 
yon and to Oroville. Distance 188 miles. ) 

8. Left Oroville for Marysville, Auburn, the site of Sutter’s Mill 
and a museum at Coloma, and then Highway 49 was followed to 
Placerville, Kl Dorado, Plymouth, Fiddletown, Amador, and Jack- 
son where a museum was visited. Then the route doubled back to 
Plymouth and ran west to Sacramento. Distance 188 miles. 

9. Visited the state capitol and Sutter’s Fort and then pro- 
ceeded south in San Joaquin Valley to Fresno. Distance 167 miles. 

10, Left Fresno for Bakersfield, Tehachapi Pass, Mohave, 
Palmdale, Cajon Pass, San Bernardino, and Riverside and then 
south to San Diego. Distance 374 miles. 

The course is being scheduled again for August of 1958, and its 
success indicates that it may be given repeatedly. It is hoped that 
this brief description may be of some help to other geographers 
who may wish to arrange field trips in their departments. 
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A THREE-DIMENSIONAL MODEL ILLUSTRATES 
READING RELIEF BY CONTOUR LINES 


PETER RODYENKO 
Adelphi College 


Many if not most modern maps show contours to indicate the 
shape, altitude or depth of land and water forms. When instruct- 
ing, only verbal explanation of the theory of the contour method 
is not always understood by learners because they frequently lack 
the ability to visualize. This lack of understanding is also found 
among graduate students. To overcome this handicap this writer 
decided to prepare a three-dimensional and fairly realistic visual 
training material after having ascertained that none of this type 
are commercially available. 

In planning it he decided to combine its primary function to 
explain the contour method with the demonstration of several land- 
forms. He found this to be desirable as Adelphi College is located 
on Long Island which is mainly flat. Except for several peninsulae 
and islands, hills and ridges in certain parts are not prominent 
enough to be identified by untrained observers. 

Practical considerations required the use of a durable but light- 
weight material, maximum display combined with a minimum of 
size to facilitate handling, type of construction which permitted 
the frequent dissembling and reassembling of the model without 
damaging it, minima of cost and time in constructing such a model. 
Finally, a suitable carrying container, also light in weight but 
strong enough to protect its contents. 

To avoid having to make such a container, this writer had to 
plan “backwards” by first finding a suitable container. He suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, free of charge, from a chain store, the novel 
type of egg box which is made of strong, corrugated cardboard, 
has a removable and tight-fitting cover and is provided with 
handles. Its dimensions are 24 inches in length, 12 inches wide with 
a height of 13 inches. 

Hence, it was decided that the over-all length of the model was 
to be 18 inches, with a width of 9 inches and that it would be about 
10 inches high, so as to fit, but not too snugly into the container. 


MATERIALS AND TOOLS 


After experimenting with other media balsa wood was selected 
(Fig. 1). This material is commercially obtainable in most hobby- 
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Fic. 1. The blocks of balsa wood of various sizes. 


craft shops where it is sold to youngsters who use it to make model 
airplanes. It is very light in weight and, because of its softness and 
absence of grain, easy to carve. It is sold in strips of 3 inches square 
and also smaller sizes with a maximum strip length of 36 inches. 
The base supporting the model was made of dressed and sanded 
pine board, 11 inches wide, 20 inches long and *4 inch thick. Two 
1 inch strips of the same material served as legs or supports of 
the base. Two holes were drilled in the base and in these were 
cemented two wooden dowels of 1% inch diameter and suitable 
height to anchor the completed model. Further materials consisted 
of quickly drying cement, white shellac, small tubes of oil colors 
(brown, white, black, chrome dark green, chrome yellow and ver- 
million). Blue was produced by mixing yellow and green. Turpen- 
tine is needed for thinning out the oil colors. 

The tools consisted of two small artist paint brushes, rags for 
cleaning, a drill, a saw, several metal cans and a sharp pocket knife. 
The latter was replaced by a small electric hand-tool with a conical 
reamer to save time in carving the landforms. 


CoNSTRUCTION 


Construction started with cementing the balsa-wood strips into 
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Zz. The blocks have been cemented together; carving has been started on the right, 
simulating a cliff or bluff. 


a block of the desired dimensions (Fig. 2). Carving was started as 


per the prepared sketch and the fine dust produced was collected 
in a metal can, to be used later on for texturing the model. After 
the carving had been completed, two holes were drilled from top 
to the bottom so that the anchor dowels could be inserted later 
on (Fig. 3). After this, the entire model was sawed into equidistant 
horizontal sections—the contours. It should be mentioned here that 
while carving, care had to be taken to make each contour as differ- 
ent in outline as possible to make the presentation more graphic. 

The last steps toward completion were started by assembling 
the model and giving it as well as the surface of the base, a coat of 
shellac. While it was still ‘‘tacky’’ the fine dust was sprinkled over 
it. After it had dried, the surplus was dusted off carefully. The 
coating of shellac not only held the dust in place but also acted as a 
size to close the pores of the balsa wood and made it receptive to 
the application of paint. 

The edge of the base and the supports were painted dark brown 
for contrast. The surface, representing lowland was colored in 
several shades of light green. The dust as well as small pebbles in 
some places gave it texture to imitate grassland. A slightly more 
intensive light green indicated deciduous vegetation with dark 
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Fic. 3. After carving had been completed, two holes were drilled to receive the 
anchoring dowels. Then the complete model was sawed into equal horizontal sections, 
representing the contours. 


green mixed with some black for evergreens. Upland meadows with 
alpine flora were shown in light green mixed with yellow and small 
dots of blue, red, yellow, and white. Bare rock was represented by 
various shades of gray by mixing white with black and occasional 
blue or red for various shades of gray of natural rock (Fig. 4). 

When instructing, the assembled model would be shown and the 
method of contour construction discussed while the instructor 
slowly takes the model apart. The bottom section of the contour 
model is held against a piece of white paper that is fastened to a 
wall board. An outline is drawn around this section with a heavy 
black pencil. The holes thru which the dowels had passed, too, were 
marked and served as keys or controls as did the straight back line 
drawn along the back of the section. This was followed by placing 
the successive contour layers in their order on the paper and re- 
peating the procedure. In the end, the audience had a graphic de- 
scription of the translation of the three dimensional model into 
two-dimensional contour lines (Fig. 5). 

Subsequent written tests concerning the subject proved that 
with practically no exception the learners had acquired a complete 
understanding of the contour method and its application. 
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Fig. 4. The complete model having been painted for realism illustrates a gentle slope 
on the viewers left, a short mountain range culminating in a peak, followed by a pass or 
saddle. Next to it a mesa or plateau, ending in a steep cliff or bluff. 


Fic. 5. The model dismantled. In order of their altitudes the “contours” were placed 
on paper and their outlines drawn with heavy black pencil. The holes of the dowels and 
the straight rear line serve as control or keys, when drawing. 
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It is believed that such a model could be made the subject of a 
student project. If facilities permit, other media may be used and 
a model of several feet in length, width and height, would make a 
valuable addition to a student exhibit. 


TOO BIG FOR CAR GAMES! 


EDNA FLEMING 


Emerson School, Waterloo, Iowa 


John, a nine-year-old, came to me recently and asked for some 
work for the weekend. He explained that his family was making an 
eight-hour trip on Saturday and he was sure he would be bored 
because there was nothing for him to do. And he added, ‘‘My 
mother says I’m getting too big for car games.’’ 

I went to my desk and took out an lowa Highway Map. Had he 
ever learned to read a road map, I inquired. No, but they had one. 
They got it when they came from Nebraska. I told him that he might 
like having a road map, too. This would be his own, and when he 
had learned to read ‘it, he could be the driver’s companion in his 
family and help direct the route. At first he looked doubtful; but 
his eyes widened, and I could see he was delighted. 

On that oceasion I was glad for the few days of forewarning, 
because we could have some lessons preceding John’s trip; and if 
all went well, John might master a few of the fundamentals of road- 
map reading before setting off on his trip on Saturday. Nine-year- 
olds go for ideas that put them in good standing with their dads 
and mothers; and with beautiful autumn weekends just ahead, I 
found not one but thirty eager individuals each waiting for the 
chance to have his own road map on his own desk. And so it was 
that we began reading road maps again this fall, not as fast as this 
may seem, but slowly, step by step. 


How to Reap Roap Maps 


There seems to be little written about teaching children how to 
read road maps. Perhaps most of us just somehow begin, and thru 
trial-and-error methods, and from the help of others, we come to 
the conclusion that some ideas are fairly workable. Workable for 
some children as far down as third grade, and most children in 
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fourth grade. Advanced ideas are not presented until later. Because 
of letters directed to The Council last spring asking for this kind 
of help, I decided I would pass on a few suggestions to you. 

For the introductory presentation I alone have a map because 
I want all of my pupils to concentrate on the general foremat of 
the map at the same time. I begin with the legend, explaining its 
function in relation to the symbol language on the page. One of the 
most visual impressions I can make on my pupils is to draw the 
symbols on the blackboard with colored chalk while I explain their 
importance. We talk about the shield which encloses the numbers 
of United States highways, the circle for state highways, the road 
type symbols, and population symbols. Each is given full considera- 
tion. 

Next I draw a heavy line around the hometown area and explain 
what I have done. I pick up the route of an important highway 
passing near the local area, and draw a line along it as it crosses 
the state. I choose a second highway, this time crossing the state in 
the opposite direction. I continue until the pupils realize there are 
hundreds of roads crossing our state, all going somewhere. 

If the map is given a space or section for helping to locate cities 
and towns, we make a study of that. We choose a well-known city 
in the alphabetical arrangement of the guide. Perhaps we want to 
locate Cedar Rapids which will be shown at H-11. We explain the 
number and letter system around the margin of the map, and with 
two pieces of colored cord we cross the map horizontally and verti- 
cally at H-H and 11-11. The two pieces of cord cross at or near the 
location of the city we have selected. We continue this process until 
we learn that it is not necessary to completely cross the map each 
time, but to use only the two most convenient margin guides, 
stopping when our fingers come together. Thus we locate city after 
city that has some significance to us. 

Now we are ready for individual map use, providing the pupil 
is not lost in the large mass of symbol language that covers a road 
map page. Sometimes the ‘‘close look’’ proves frustrating. The 
area first studied will again be local, and attention is focused on 
that special section by using black construction paper frames. If 
this seems confusing, be ready with duplicated sheets of the same 
area. You can make an accurate master carbon by drawing the area 
on a glass slide and then projecting it so as to fit a standard size of 
paper. Use different colors of carbon paper so as to reproduce the 
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map as nearly like the original as possible. The main difference will 
be that the small area has been lifted from the map and is on a 
larger scale. Always precede any oral or written question study 
with either an individual or a group ‘‘getting-acquainted’’ period. 
This is most necessary for proper map orientation. 

The next contacts are with larger and more complex areas. 
Eventually the entire map is used. Some teachers find five or six 
lessons sufficient for a young pupil to gain fair mastery in road 
map reading. Other pupils may need less, depending on the pro- 
ficiency of the pupil and the degree of interpretation expected by 
the teacher. The task is quite simple if we merely find direction, or 
the location of a town, or highway. And it is not difficult to find 
distance between red star locations, or distance between crossroads 
as shown in mileage breakups. But any of these, in combination with 
an interpretation factor, can be considerably more thought provok- 
ing, and consequently more stimulating. For instance, conditioned 
by a definite line of thinking, which road should be taken for a cer- 
tain trip and why? Would a shorteut be advisable? What is the 
distance saved? Which road would have the most traffic? How much 
gasoline would be used in going either of two ways? Where would 
certain mileage signposts be located? These and many other ideas 


ean be woven into questions, which when discussing, can provide 
wonderful experiences in classroom travel. Along with them are 
many fine privileges for helping to instill in children a desire to 
travel, as well as suggestions as to when, where, and how to travel. 


Request Maps 


So, should you be interested, request your State Highway Com- 
: ’ é § t 
mission to send you a bundle of maps for class use. If they become 

battered, renew the request. 


Do you use the National Council for Geographic Education Profes- 
sional Papers in your Geography in Education or Geography Methods 
courses? 

Do you discuss student membership in the National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education with these potential teachers? 
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GEORGE BABCOCK CRESSEY RECEIVES THE 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD, 1957 


The man selected to receive the Distinguished Service Award 
in 1957 has been recognized by many organizations and institutions 
as one of the foremost geographers of the world. To the laurels 
previously bestowed upon him, the National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education adds its highest honor, thereby paying special 
tribute to his contributions in the field of geography teaching. 

As a distinguished professor for many years, and for a time, 
chairman of a department of geography, this educator has aided 
in the training of many geographers now teaching in schools and 
colleges. 

As a writer of textbooks used in undergraduate and graduate 
courses, he has furthered the instruction of additional hundreds of 
students in classrooms at home and abroad. As a speaker at meet- 
ings of teachers and at gatherings of civic groups, he has advanced 
the geographic understanding of thousands more. 

As a writer and lecturer, he exhibits sound scholarship, and 
shows, in addition, a keen awareness of the need for effective pres- 
entation of his subject. His use of enriching detail, apt expression 
and graphic illustration, and his way of translating data into terms 
that are meaningful provide many examples of skillful and vivid 
instruction in geography. 

A person of seemingly unlimited energy which carries him far 
along the highways and byways of mental and physical realms, he 
radiates enthusiasm that catches the interest and illumines geo- 
graphic ideas. 

A devoted member of this Council for many years, he gives it 
his constant support by faithful attendance at its meetings, by 
valued contributions to its programs, by faithful work on its com- 
mittees, and by willing acceptance of all requests for service made 
of him. 

The National Council for Geographic Education confers the 
Distinguished Service Award for 1957 upon the distinguished geog- 
rapher, George Babcock Cressey. 
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ACTIVITIES OF STATE COORDINATORS 
1. Membership promotion in NCGE. 
2. Participation in educational TV and radio programs. 
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3. Preparation of articles for educational magazines. 


. Organization of state councils of geography teachers. 


. Participation in meetings of education associations, social studies councils, and sci- 


ence academies. 


}. Publication of bulletins and newsletters. 
. Promotion of conservation education. 


8. Participation in the work of state curriculum committees and workshops. 
. Establishment of minimum requirements in geography for teacher certification. 


. Sponsorship of field trips. 
. Distribution of monographs. 
2. Organization of geography clubs. 


. Preparation of exhibits for educational meetings. 


. Promotion of guest lecturers (geographers) for important meetings. 
. Encouragement of research in geographic education. 


. Preparation of lesson plans which can be used in teaching geography. 

. Making analyses of geography and social studies textbooks. 

. Participation in meetings dealing with teacher training. 

. Solicitation of articles for the JouRNAL or GEOGRAPHY. 

. Distribution of announcements of meetings of National Council for Geographic 


Education. 


CURRENT MAILING LIST OF STATE COORDINATORS 


J. M. Richardson 
Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


George T. Renner, III 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 


C. M. Strack 
Henderson State Teachers College 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


William G. Byron 
Department of Geography 
Los Angeles State College 
5280 Gravois Avenue 

Los Angeles 32, California 


Eugenia W. Tuttle 
Box 24 
Estes Park, Colorado 


Pauline Schwartz 
New Haven State Teachers College 
New Haven, Connecticut 


William Jenkins 
McKinley High School 
2nd and T Streets, NE 
Washington, D.C. 


Mary Bostick 
Demonstration School 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


James A. Barnes 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


Harry A. Caldwell 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Kermit M. Laidig ; 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


G. David Koch 
State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Edna Fleming 
830 Kimball Avenue 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Huber Self 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 


R. Paul Terrell 
Western Kentucky Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Bonnie Mae Smith 
City Public Schools 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Myron E. Starbird 
Farmington Teachers College 
Farmington, Maine 
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George Beishlag 
State Teachers College 
Towson, Maryland 


Ada M. Shawkey 
State Teachers College 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


Robert J. Goodman 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


Hildegard Binder Johnson 
Macalester College 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Carol Brumby 
Delta State Teachers College 
Cleveland, Mississippi 


Sidney E. Ekblaw 
University of Kansas 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Mary E. Anderson 
715 West Crawford 
Levingston, Montana 


Esther 8S. Anderson 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Thelma Flavin 

Apt. 224, Blair House 
334 Desert Inn Road 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Mildred Berman 
State Teachers College 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Trevor Lloyd 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


Daniel Jacobson 
State Teachers College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


Leroy Gordon 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Howard H. Flier] 

State University of New York 

New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


Robert Cramer 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 


Viola M. Bohn 


915 Avenue F East 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


Aletha B. Parks 
3763 Grovedale Place 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Evelyn G. Weston 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


4 . 

Gordon B. Schilz 
Southeastern State College 
Durant, Oklahoma 


Hazel Newhouse 
Gresham High School 
Portland, Oregon 


Katherine Montgomery 

Apt. #11, Crome Apartments 
133 Harrison Avenue 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Marion L. Wright 
Rhode Island College of Education 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Julian J. Petty 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Charlotte N. Noteboom 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Marie Harrison 
East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Lorrin Kennamer 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


S. Elliott Budge 
1201 Ridgedale Lane 
Salt Lake City 6, Utah 


Vincent H. Malstrom 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Charles F. Lane 
Longwood College 
Farmville, Virginia 


Robert Funderburk 
Central Washington College 
Ellensburg, Washington 


Sam E. Clagg 
Marshall College 
Huntington 1, West Virginia 


Clarence Olmstead 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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J. Lewis Robinson J. W. Hamilton 

University of British Columbia Forest Hill Collegiate 

Vancouver 8, British Columbia Eglinton Avenue W 

CANADA Toronto, Ontario 
CANADA 


Herbert H. Gross 

Director of Coordinations 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Illinois 


REPORT OF THE 43RD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 


The 43rd annual meeting of the National Council for Geographic Education was held 
in the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, November 28-30, 1957. This was one 
of the largest meetings the Council has ever had, there being 476 persons who registered 
and an estimated 25 to 30 who attended sessions but did not register. A check taken on 
the registration indicates that approximately half of those in attendance were classroom 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools. Others included college and university 
teachers, geographers from government agencies, and those from the editorial staff of 
publishing companies, as well as administrators, supervisors, graduate students, and col- 
leagues from other social studies fields. The general theme of the meeting, The Forward 
Look in Geography Education, was well developed in both general sessions and sectional 
meetings. 

The program was divided into four general sessions, four discussion groups, and two 
sectional meetings arranged for groups of special interest. The first general session was 
called to order by President, Ina C. Robertson, and the official welcome was given by 
Dr. Phillip J. Hickey, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis. Following the welcome, three 
timely addresses keynoting the overall theme of the convention were presented. The 
topics of papers and authors were as follows: “Changing Emphases in Geographic Educa- 
tion,” Henry J. ‘Warman, “Forces Contributing to Changes in Geographic Education,” 
Earl B. Shaw, and “Population Growth and Its Impact on Geographic Education,” H. 
Phillip Bacon. 

The second general session was entitled Geographic Education from an International 
Point of View. Papers and talks were presented by Dr. R. S. Funderburk and Lt. Col. 
Robert T. Ramsaur who attended the meeting of the Third International Conference of 
Geography Teachers, Grenoble, France, in August, 1957. Also, Dr. Gordon Schilz pre- 
sented a paper on geographic education in the schools of Ethiopia. 

The third and fourth general sessions were presided over by Mary Viola Phillips, 
First Vice-President. The topic discussed during the third general session was The Role 
of the Textbook in Geographic Education. Papers were presented by Raymond H. 
Roberts and Robert N. Saveland. Following the general session group discussions were 
held about Problems in Using Geography Textbooks. The theme of the fourth general 
session was Recent Research in Regional Geography. Papers were presented by James 
E. Vance, Jr., David Jacobson, and Dorothy Sorrels. 

Sectional meetings held Friday afternoon, November 29, based their discussions 
around the topics Practical Use of Television in Geography Education, and Glimpses of 
Lands and Peoples at Home and Abroad. 

The luncheon, attended by approximately 175 members and guests, was held on 
Friday, November 29. Miss Mamie Anderzhon, who had spent the previous year in India 
on a Fulbright fellowship, gave a very interesting illustrated lecture on “An Interlude in 
India.” 
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The banquet was attended by approximately 300 members and guests with Miss 
Robertson presiding as toastmaster. Dr. Thomas F. Barton, Professor of Geography, 
Indiana University and Editor, JourNAL or GrocrAPHy, gave an interesting discussion 
on the topic “The Rice Industry of Thailand.” Dr. Barton was in Thailand from June, 
1955, to May, 1957, serving as a Visiting Professor of Geography and Social Science at 
the only 4-year degree granting teachers college in Thailand, The College of Education, 
Bangkok. Proceeding the address, the Distinguished Service Award citation was read by 
Miss Robertson. The Award was presented to Dr George B. Cressey for outstanding 
contributions as a teacher and as a research worker in the field of geographic education. 


MINUTES OF THE 11TH ANNUAL GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

The National Council met in the 11th Annual General Assembly at 10:45 Saturday 
morning, November 30, for its business session. The secretary reported that membership 
in the Council for the period September 1, 1956, to September 1, 1957, had increased 18 
per cent. The report from Nystrom & Company shows that the Council has a consider- 
ably larger membership than it has had in the past few years. Total distribution for the 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY now approximates 3,000. Many of these, however, are libraries 
which are not recorded as members of the National Council. During September and 
October of 1957, the Council added 177 new members. The number of contributing mem- 
bers during the year increased 12 per cent. 

A report about the finances of the Council was read by John H. Garland, Treasurer. 
He presented a statement from Arthur A. Winakor, CPA, of Champaign, Illinois, who 
had verified the funds of the organization to be in a very satisfactory condition. 

Adelbert K. Botts presented the report of the Planning Committee. 

Albert F. Brown read the report of the Resolutions Committee. 

The report of the Nominations Committee was given by Ralph E. Olson. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the year 1958: President, Mary Viola Phillips, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; First Vice-President, Adelbert K. Botts, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey; Second Vice-President, Lorrin G. Kennamer, 
Jr., University of Texas, Austin, Texas; Treasurer, John H. Garland, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; and Director of Co-ordinators, Herbert H. Gross, Concardia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Illinois. 

At the close of the session, Miss Phillips talked about plans for the 1958 meeting 
which will be held in the Statler Hotel, New York City, on November 28-29, 1958. 

JoHN W. Morris, Secretary 


Have you made plans to attend the Annual Meeting, National Council 
for Geographic Education in New York City at the Statler Hotel on 
November 28-29, 1958? 

_ Have you sent your suggestions for the program of the 1958 Annual 
Meeting to President Mary Viola Phillips, Department of Geography, 
University of Pittsburgh. She will appreciate hearing from you. Tenta- 
tive plans are being made now. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Denis Baly. The Geography of the Bible. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1957. xiv and 303 pages with 97 photographs, 48 maps and diagrams, 
glossary of geological terms, notes, bibliography, index of Biblical refer- 
ences, and index of names and subjects. $4.95. 


The assets of this book are several. It is a commendable response to an urgent need 
for a publication in an area which has been avoided by authors for decades. It was 
timed so as to capitalize on an acute interest in “Swasia” (southwestern Asia), an interest 
stimulated by conflict and by the Dead Sea scrolls. It provides a quite scholarly and 
comprehensive analysis of a region which is of vital concern to the Bible student and to 
the geographer who demonstrates more than ordinary interest in the Bible lands. With 
but a few exceptions, the objective nature of the presentation removes it from the 
realms of exegetical dispute. 

The fact that Figures 28 and 29 would have to be switched to be in the right chap- 
ters, that there could be greater uniformity between the data in the text and on the 
maps, that a sea level contour would have been a welcome addition to Figure 36, that 
Figure 40 and page 214 do not agree on the location of wells, that two birthplaces are 
suggested for Samuel (pages 160 and 175), that the readability of some of the large scale 
maps could have been enhanced by small scale orientation inserts, that much of the New 
Testament Biblical world was not discussed, should not detract from the desire to have 
and use the book, 

Hersert H. Gross 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Illinois 


Vernor C. Finch, Glenn T. Trewartha, Arthur H. Robinson, and Edwin H. 
Hammond. Elements of Geography, 4th edition. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Ine., New York, 1957. x and 679 pages with maps, diagrams, 
tables, and index. $7.50. 


The high standard of excellence attained by the third (1949) edition of this volume 
has been surpassed by the fourth (1957) edition. As before, emphasis is on the physical 
elements of geography, comprising more than two-thirds of the book. Text changes in- 
clude an expansion of the topic of seas and shores, neglected in the third edition, though 
it seems strange to find the subject of fisheries dismissed in little more than two pages 
under “Landforms and the Seas” rather than “Earth Resources.” The introductory chap- 
ter is condensed to a “statement” and in the new edition the final chapter, “Retrospect 
and Conclusion” has been omitted. 

Illustrations have been changed or added, and map materials generally have been 
brought up to date (the change in maps of US. pipelines between 1949 and 1957 is 
striking). The map of standard time zones, however, remains unchanged and is incorrect 
for Utah, Arizona, and Indiana. The map of the American manufacturing districts has 
been revised to include the thriving industrial areas of West Virginia and the southern 
Piedmont, 

The subject of climate comprises one-third of the book, a seemingly disproportionate 
emphasis for freshmen, who may complete the beginning course with the impression that 
geography is little more than climate. Some changes have brought confusion; for ex- 
ample, the Af (rainforest) climate is described as monotonous on page 132, but the 
constancy of its weather is doubted on page 57. The traditional diagram of world sur- 
face winds and calms has been replaced by a less complete figure, though surface zones 
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are described at length in the text. Material on the jet stream has been added, and the 
term “storms” is replaced by the expression “atmospheric disturbances.” The section on 
air masses and fronts has been rewritten with the addition of many new drawings; but 
the reader may wish for some relief in the climate chapters where no photographic 
illustrations have been used for nearly 100 pages. 

The end-paper climatic map has been greatly revised, especially in extending desert 
climates over greater area at the expense of the steppes. The changes have led to dis- 
crepancies, however, as a comparison of Fig. 7.4 and the world climate map will reveal. 

It is a pleasure to find the material dealing with population expanded to the full 
section it deserves. Space has been saved by condensing the topic of plains to a single 
chapter, but the omission of house types—one of the most obvious of cultural features— 
seems unfortunate. To dismiss air transport with no more than a page of material is 
difficult to understand. 

All in all, the changes that have been made in this text represent a material im- 
provement in what was already one of the leading college texts in its field, and it will 
no doubt maintain that position for the next decade. Organization has been strengthened, 
the volume is more readable, and the quality of maps has been improved in general. The 
authors are to be congratulated on their achievement. 


H. F. Rave 
Kent State University 


Raymond Wohlrabe and Werner Krusch. The Land and People of Ger- 
many. A Portrait of the Nation Series. J. B. Lippincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 118 pages with photo- 
graphs and index. $2.75. 

This book is a brief, simply written overview of some of the historical, geographical, 
and cultural aspects of Germany. It contains 114 pages divided into 23 short chapters— 
15 general in character (The Land, The German Empire), and eight specific regional 
discussions (Bavaria, Schleswig-H olstein). The short chapters (3-5 pages) mean that only 
a brief resume of the topics chosen could be discussed. This, as a consequence, has led 
to a great amount of factual material without adequate explanation, For example, in 
Chapter I The Land (page 2) twelve rivers and two seas are discussed in one short 
paragraph. Other chapters follow a similar pattern. 

The book contains only one map, a locational map, at the beginning of the text. A 
picture section is included in the central portion of the book. Of the 16 pictures only one 
shows what people in Germany do for a living. 

Despite these comments, the authors have done an excellent job in their choice of 
material (it is both interesting and enjoyable) and in their style of writing. As a supple- 
mentary book for students on the secondary level, or as an introduction to Germany for 
the layman without previous geographic or historical training, it is highly recommended. 


Rosert T. Novak 
State Teachers College 


Frostburg, Maryland 


Vincent H. Malmstrém and Ruth M. Malmstrém. Life in Europe: Sweden. 
The Fideler Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1956. 160 pages with photo- 
graphs, glossary and index. $3.28. 

This elementary textbook is one in the Life in Europe series. Written by a geogra- 
pher and his wife who know Sweden thru personal study and travel and designed for 
use of intermediate grade students of varying reading ability, the book meets the need 
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for authentic and up to date material on this Scandinavian country. 

In addition to short chapters devoted to the geographic elements of the country, 
there are chapters on Swedish festivals, sports and recreation, education, arts and crafts, 
and famous Swedes. The last three chapters present the historical and political aspects 
of the country. 

The illustrations include carefully selected, sharp black and white photographs of 
large size. Each photograph has a well written caption. Together, the photographs and 
captions give an excellent understanding of the economic, cultural, and social life of the 
Swedish people. The maps are well integrated with the text. More than fifty per cent of 
the book is devoted to the illustrative material. 

The glossary includes the pronounciation and meaning of each word in the text 
marked with an asterisk. The index is very complete. A portfclic of page size pictures 
of Sweden for use with the text is available. 

Harriet RutH Lone 
State Teachers College 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


John Wesley Coulter. The Pacific Dependencies of the United States. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1957. 399 pages, maps, index. $6.75. 
For descriptive purposes the author divides the United States dependencies into two 

parts, One deals with Hawaii, American Samoa, and Guam—all territories of the United 

States. Part II considers the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands with chapters on the 

Marianas Islands, Palau, Yap, Truk, Ponape, the Marshall Islands, and the tiny atolls 

of Pingelap and Mokil. Dr. Coulter has visited all the areas he describes and gives excel- 

lent word pictures of the islands and their native inhabitants. He considers the resources 
available, the system of land tenure, and summarizes the history of the islands and people. 

Special attention is given to current problems which affect the islands and what might be 

done to improve living conditions. For several generations the native peoples have been 

in transition from their old way of life to that of the governing power. Hawaii changed 
from a tribal system to a kingdom, and then to a republic which in 1898 became a terri- 

tory of the United States; and its present population is one of the best examples of a 

successful melting pot of races in the world. 

Control over the Caroline, Marianas, and Marshall Islands was first claimed by 
Spain, next exercised by Germany, and then by Japan which was given a mandate over 
them by the League of Nations. After the United States defeated Japan at great ex- 
pense of men and equipment, the islands were organized as the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands with the United States being awarded the trusteeship by the United 
Nations. The Japanese developed various islands for production of bauxite, phosphate, 
fish, copra and sugar, but virtually all Japanese were expelled at the end of the war 
and production has dropped to a subsistence level. Except for Hawaii, famed for sugar 
and pineapples, the principal export of the islands is copra although the manufacture of 
handicrafts for sale abroad is encouraged by the government. The United States is mak- 
ing a sincere effort to improve the health, education, and living conditions of the natives 
whose problems differ from island to island. Whereas Yap is fertile and yet underpopu- 
lated, the Marshalls have poor soil and are overpopulated. Saipan was so ruined by the 
war that years will be required to rehabilitate it. In Guam a majority of the employed 
work for the military or other government agencies, as do also a great many civilians in 
Hawaii. The different languages spoken in some adjoining islands increases the problems 
of education. 

Omissions are few but the reviewer believes the islands of Wake, Johnston, Howland 
and Baker, along with the atolls of the Line Islands which are owned by the United 
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States should at least have been briefly described. The location of Midway is given 
although without any description. The Phoenix Islands are omitted also although they 
are administered jointly by the United States and United Kingdom, and no mention is 
made of the Tokelau or Union group which are under joint administration by the 
United States and New Zealand. Typographical errors are few but the spelling of the 
word straight in the phrase “strait and narrow” on page 18] is obvious. However, the 
usefulness of the book for reference by all interested in the Pacific islands far outweighs 
such minor imperfections and it should be added to all public and school libraries. 


Otis W. FREEMAN 
State Teachers College 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Walter Starkie, The Road to Santiago. E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 1957. 339 pages with illustrations and index. $5.95. 
This book is an account by a modern pilgrim of his journey along the road of St. 
James which leads to Compostella in northwest Spain, and to the tomb of the Apostle 
called Santiago by the Spaniards. He compares his own adventures with the dra- 
matic incidents of the past. 

Journal of Geography—January-December 1955. University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan, 1957. $1.60. 
Microfilm of the 1955 JourNAL or GroGRAPHY. 

Vernor C. Finch, Glenn T. Trewartha, Arthur H. Robinson, and Edwin H. Hammond. 
Physical Elements of Geography. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 1957. 541 pages with illustrations, graphs, maps, and 
index. $6.75. 

A separate publication of Part I of the authors’ book Elements of Geography: 
Physical and Cultural. The objective is to describe and depict major physical ele- 
ments of geography and interpret their distribution over the earth. The emphasis 
is on world patterns. 

Edward L. Ullman. American Commodity Flow. University of Washington Press, Seattle 5, 
Washington. 1957. 215 pages with maps and index. $4.00. 

This is a book showing the commodity flow in American economy, where the com- 
modities go, what routes they follow, and what principles govern their movement. 
Among the 164 maps are those showing freight traffic on United States and Canadian 
railroads, 

George Kish. Life in Europe: Italy. The Fideler Co., 31 Ottawa Avenue, N.W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 1957. 160 pages with illustrations, glossary, and index. $3.28. 

Pictures, captions, and text are scientifically planned to help the student create in 
his mind many of the mental images that are necessary for understanding geography 
and the people of the country. Each book is complete in itself and is easy to compre- 
hend. 

W. L. Sumner. Visual Methods in Education. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 1957. 231 pages with illustrations and appendices. 
$6.00. 

The contents of the book are founded on the courses of lectures and demonstrations 
given by the author in a postgraduate course in education and advanced courses for 
teachers at the University, Nottingham. Fundamental principles of visual methods 
are treated only. 
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Dee Day. Spain. Getting To Know series. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. 64 pages 

with illustrations, history, index, and sources. $2.50. 
A tour thru the fifteen regions of today’s Spain. 

John C. Caldwell. Let’s Visit Formosa. The John Day Company, New York. 71 pages 
with illustrations, history, facts, and sources, $2.75. 

A story of history and heroes, religion, government, customs and livelihood of the 
people of Formosa. For ages 9-13. 

Leonard Outhwaite. The Atlantic. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. 479 pages with 
illustrations and index. $6.50. 

A story of the Atlantic Ocean, its structure and behavior, its history and meaning. 

James Bird. The Geography of the Port of London. Rinehart & Company, Inc., 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 207 pages with tables, maps, list of refer- 
ences, and index. $1.50. 

A book dealing with the modern functions of the port studied in relation to their 
physical setting and in the light of their historical development. 

M. Aurousseau. The Rendering of Geographical Names. Rinehart & Company, Inc., 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 148 pages with maps, list of authorities, 
and index. $1.50. 

A short book and survey of the little-known borderland between linguistics and 
geography. 

Norman J. G. Pounds and William N. Parker. Coal and Steel in Western Europe. In- 
diana University Press, Bloomington, Indiana, 381 pages with maps, tables, and index. 
$6.00. 

This book presents a survey with new statistics and will be of importance to a stu- 
dent of economic history. 

Social Studies Teaching Aids. National Aviation Education Council, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 106 pages. $1.00. 

Information on books, articles, periodicals, bulletins, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, 
recordings, and other free and inexpensive teaching aids available. 

Patricia Lauber. Highway to Adventure. Challenge Books series. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
New York. 96 pages with illustrations and index. $1.95. 

A story of the river Rhone—its ancient glories, its problems, and the bright promise 
of its future. 

Patricia Lauber. Battle Against the Sea. Challenge Books series. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
New York. 96 pages with illustrations and index. $1.95. 

This book tells how the Dutch have rolled back the sea to make new land, how they 
defend themselves against their enemy, and how the sea fights back. 

Patricia Lauber. Valiant Scots. Challenge Books series. Coward-McCann, Inc., New 
York. 96 pages with illustrations and index. $1.95. 

In this book we learn about Highland problems, the ways they can be solved, and 
meet some of the men who are leading the attack. 

Jean Bothwell. Cobras, Cows and Courage. Challenge Books series, Coward-McCann, 
Inc., New York. 96 pages with illustrations and index. $1.95. 

The way of life in an overpopulated farm area in north India, where age-old methods 
of farming prevail and success or failure hinges on the arrival of the monsoon rains. 

Sturges F. Cary. Skyscraper Island. Challenge Books series. Coward-McCann, Inc., New 
York. 96 pages with illustrations and index. $1.95. 

In this book we meet key personalities who recognized Manhattan’s natural possi- 
bilities and capitalized on them. The reader is a spectator of every facet of city 
operation. 

Kathryn Gallant. Mountains in the Sea. Challenge Books series. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
New York. 96 pages with illustrations and index. $1.95. 
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This book shows how the mountains under the sea, and the mountains on the land, 
which are Japan, have influenced the Japanese way of life. 
Myrick and Barbara Land. Jungle Oil. Challenge Books series, Coward-McCann, Inc., 
New York. 96 pages with illustrations and index. $1.95. 
A firsthand experience seen through reporters’ eyes in the search for Venezuela’s 
hidden treasure. 
Regina Tor. Canada. Getting To Know series. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. 64 
pages with illustrations, history, index, and sources. $2.50. 
Young Americans will enjoy getting to know Canada, and Canadians themselves will 
find that they still have much to discover in their varied and colorful land. 
Fanny Davis. Turkey. Getting To Know series. Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. 64 
pages with illustrations, history, index, and sources. $2.50. 
A book about modern Turkey and a story of a brave and energetic people. 
Educators Guide to Free Films, 17th annual edition. Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. 1957. 625 pages with indices. $5.00. 
A complete, up-to-date, annotated schedule of free films. 
Vincent Cronin. The Last Migration. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 1957. 343 pages 
with illustrations. $4.50. 
An epic story based on fact and dealing with the last Spring migration of a nomad 
Persian tribe, led by a hereditary chief, from wintering grounds in Southern Iran to 
the high grasslands of the mountains. 
The Living Rocks. Art and Nature series. Philosophical Library Inc., 15 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 1957. 94 pages with illustrations and table. $6.00. 
A pictorial exploration of a world which existed in the remote past. There are also 
geological descriptions and a chart of time and order. 
Edward B. Espenshade, Jr. (ed.) Goode’s World Atlas. Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 1957. 272 pages with maps and index. 
A tenth edition of the atlas which includes revisions of the special maps and statisti- 
tical material. 
Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms, Ninth Annual Edition. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 1957. 204 pages with indices. $5.00. 
Complete, up-to-date, organized and systematized information on free educational 
and informational slidefilms, 
Richard M. Highsmith, Jr. (Editor). Atlas of Pacific Northwest. Second Edition. Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 1957. 140 pages. 
Completely rewritten. All sections and maps have been brought ,up-to-date and 
expanded to include noteworthy changes and progress in the affairs of the Pacific 
Northwest. Two new sections have been added, namely, the history of the settle- 
ment of the region and major urban centers which have populations of 20,000 or 
more. 
André Leroi-Gourhan, Prehistoric Man. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 1957. 119 pages with illustrations and index. $4.75. 
Prehistoric cultures and evolution with reliance on the most recent techniques and 
discoveries in the fields of archaeology and related sciences. 
Edmund C. Jaeger. The North American Deserts. Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
California. 1957. 308 pages with illustrations, bibliography, and index. $5.95. 
A book on the five deserts of North America, the Chihuahuan, Sonoran, Navahoan, 
Mohavean, and the Great Basin which extend from central Mexico almost to the 
border of Canada. There are drawings of insects, reptiles, mammals, birds, plants 
and numerous pages of photographic illustrations and maps. 
Constance McLaughlin Green. American Cities. John de Graff, Inc., 31 East 10th Street, 
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New York 3, New York. 258 pages with iilustrations, bibliography, and index. $6.50. 
The volume is based upon lectures given in the University of London in 1951. 


Conservation Irrigation in Humid Areas. Agriculture Handbook No. 107, Soil Con- 
servation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. 8. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1957. 52 pages 
with maps, illustrations, and tables. 

Basic information and principles of wide application in planning a farm irrigation 
system. 


Norman Kemp. The Conquest of the Antarctic. Philosophical Library Inc., 15 East 
40th Street, New York 16, New York. 1957. 152 pages with illustrations. $4.75. 
An interim report bringing together all the information available. 


L. Dudley Stamp. Asia—A Regional and Economic Geography. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 1957. 726 pages with illustrations, 
tables, and index. $10.75. 

A ninth edition that has been revised and reset. The greater part of the book has 
been rewritten to bring information up-to-date and to conform to the latest re- 
searches into the structure, relief, climate, soils, and vegetation of the Asian con- 
tinent, and to the boundaries and politics since 1949. 


Bradford Smith. The Islands of Hawaii. J. B. Lippincott Company, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 1957. 118 pages with illustrations and index. 
$2.75. 


A history also depicting the varied culture the islands possess. 


Dorothy Loder. The Land and People of Belgium. J. B. Lippincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 1957. 115 pages with illustrations 
and index. $2.75. 

This book deals with the growth of Belgium. 


R. J. Harrison Church. West Africa. Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 1957. 547 pages with illustrations and index. $8.75. 
A detailed study of West Africa, The book is divided into three parts. Part one 
deals with the natural conditions; part two analyses man’s work in agriculture, 
livestock-holding, mining, and transport; part three examines the individual coun- 
tries with a review of contrasted characters and situations. 


Katheryne Thomas Whittemore. The United States and Canada. Land and Peoples of 
the World Series. Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
1957. 407 pages with illustrations, maps, tables, and index. $4.48. 

A geography book on the elementary level. 


Marguerite Uttley and Alison E, Aitchison. Latin America, Africa, and Australia. 
Land and Peoples of the World Series. Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Boston 
17, Massachusetts. 1957. 405 pages with illustrations, maps, tables, and index. $4.48. 

A geography book on the elementary level. 


Harold M. Mayer. The Port of Chicago and the St. Lawrence Seaway. The University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 1957. 138 pages with illustra- 
tions, maps, tables, graphs, and selected reading list. $5.00 (cloth). 
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An objective, comprehensive, and impartial view of the status and problems of 
development of the Port of Chicago and its relations to other waterway improve- 
ments, as well as its relationship to Chicago metropolitan area as a whole. 


John Wesley Powell. The Exploration of the Colorado River. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, 1957. 138 pages with illustrations. 
$3.75. 


A narrative in the annals of American exploration literature. 


Rudolf Geiger. The Climate Near the Ground. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 1957. 494 pages with illustrations, tables, references, supplementary 
bibliography, index of authors, and index of subjects. $6.00. 

Revised and enlarged to present results of advances made in the past twenty years. 
Deals with climate of the lowest two meters or so of the atmosphere. Shows how 
the Earth’s surface causes the climate near it to contrast sharply with large-scale 
climate and to obey quite different laws. Effects on microclimate of exposure, kind 
of soil, plant cover, the works of man, and other conditions are described. The sub- 
ject of frost and protection from it is treated in detail. 


FE. Willard Miller, George T. Renner and Associates. Global Geography. Second Edi- 
tion. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
1957. 483 pages with maps, illustrations, and index. $6.50. 

Completely rewritten and all maps redrawn. Of the 29 authors, 13 are new. Each 
chapter prepared by a specialist in branch of systematic geography. Divided into 
four parts: Part I examines the nature of the physical environment, Part II dis- 
cusses the distribution of man on the earth and his social problems, Part III empha- 
sizes the geographic approach in studying the world’s economic activities, Part IV 
treats the relationships between geography and the world’s political functions, 


Richard Foster Flint. Glacial and Pleistocene Geology. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 1957. 553 pages with illustrations, graphs, 
tables, maps, and index. $12.50. 


Indicates advances in Pleistocene research during recent years. Author presents new 
treatment of glaciology. An up-to-date discussion of sea-floor stratigraphy, soils, 
frozen-ground phenomena, and geo-chemical contributions to chronology and meas- 
urement of temperatures. 


Vernor C. Finch, Glenn T. Trewartha, Arthur H. Robinson, and Edwin H. Hammond. 
Elements of Geography—Physical and Cultural. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 1957. 693 pages with illustrations, 
graphs, maps, and index. $7.50. 

Covers the major elements of geography in beginning college courses. The emphasis 
is on world patterns rather than on unique characteristics of specific regions. 











Over half a million students in junior and senior high schools..... 
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Geography and World Affairs has won its place among the truly great text- 
books in American education because 


e it is a careful and thorough study of the role of geography in world affairs 


e it is the kind of geography that is exciting and timely, the type of 
geography teachers like to teach 


it helps you do the teaching job you want to do 
it challenges the interest and ability of the student 


it contains built-in aids, such as workshop activities that are fun, the 
picture-map-content technique, hundreds of illustrations and graphs, and 
many others 


it has a teachers manual created to be valuable to the experienced 
teacher and the new one 


it has a workbook with activities for the both bright and slow student 


it has a built-in atlas of the new Merged-Relief maps, and also many 
special purpose maps 


it presents to the teen-ager in language geared for his understanding the 
world problems he will have to face as a citizen 


Would you like to see an evaluation copy? If so, please write 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY + Box 7600 * Chicago 80, Illinois 


Remember YOUR Rand McNally Field Representative 
is a professional educational consultant 
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LAND With A 
NEW FUTURE 


MANUFACTURING IN THE 
ST. LAWRENCE AREA 
By John Thompson & James Jennings 

Northern New York has attracted rela- 
tively little manufacturing, but now—with 
completion of the Seaway—it is about to 
experience improvement in two important 
and attractive industrial location factors: 
Water transportation and _ hydro-electric 
power. 

Here is a fund of facts, invaluable to 
the understanding of this “land with a new 
future,” exploring such potentials as how 
much industrial expansion there will be, 
what kind of factories are most likely to 
be attracted, where they will be located, 
and how much the various communities 
might profit. 

February 17, 1958. $4.00 


THE NEW 
ST. LAWRENCE FRONTIER 


By Sidney C. Sufrin & Edward E. Palmer 


Completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and of attendant power projects in 1959 
presents an outlook of vast developments. 
Inland lakeports will become Atlantic sea- 
ports. The long land-bound frontiers of 
America and Canada will be freed for eco- 
nomic exploitation. 

Say the authors: “Here is an industrial 
and business frontier made to order... a 
field for both public and private action on 
a grand scale.” This book helps round out 
the picture of the coming ‘Mediterranean 
Sea of America’. 

Illustrated with graphs & charts. $3.00 
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Stevan Celebonovic and Geoffrey Grigson. Old 
Stone Age. Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 1957. 92 pages 
with ilustrations. $10.00. 

A second volume in the Nature and Art series. 
In 72 pages the life of stone age man is re- 
viewed. 

Educator’s Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts & Tran- 
scriptions. Fourth Annual Edition. Educator's 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 1957. xii 
and 206 pages with title index, subject index, and 
source and availability index. $5.75. 

Gives titles of tapes, scripts, and transcrip- 
tions, running time of each, dates of release, 
annotations, terms and conditions of loans, 
names and addresses of agencies, availability, 
suggestions on use of scripts, information on 
nature and content of tapes and transcriptions. 

J. Wentworth Day. Poison on the Land. Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York 
16, New York. 1957. x and 246 pages with tables 
and index. $6.00. 

A factual, documented account of how present- 
day treatment of the land is threatening to 
kill many of our birds and other wild animals. 

Alfred J. Wright. Economic Geography of Ohio. 
State of Ohio, Department of Natural Resources, 
Division of Geological Survey, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 1957. xviii and 
245 pages with illustrations, maps, graphs, bibli- 
ography, appendix, and index, $2.00 plus 6¢ tax 
in Ohio. 

The first five chapters deal with the develop- 
ment of Ohio’s major industries, manufactur- 
ing, commerce, agriculture, and mining. The 
remaining five chapters trace briefly the evo- 
lutionary aspects of economic life in Ohio’s 
five major geographic regions. 

Robert C. West. The Pacific Lowlands of Colom- 
bia. Louisiana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge 3, Louisiana. 1957. xiv and 278 pages with 
illustrations, maps, notes, bibliography, and in- 
dex. $5.00. 

A report on the geography of an area and a 
section on the cultural milieu treating racial 
characteristics, settlement patterns, house 
types, resources and techniques of producing 
food, clothing, transport, ete. 

Henry C. Hart. The Dark Missouri. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 811 State Street, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 1957. xvii and 260 pages with 
maps, illustrations, notes and index. $6.00. 

A new approach to governing water resources 
of the Missouri basin. 

Conservation Experiences for Children. U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1957. vi and 192 pages with 
illustrations. $0.75. ; 

Compilation of curriculum experiences which 
boys and girls have with natural resources. 
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SONTCANT TEA 


ESSENTIALS OF COLLEGE GEOGRAPHY 


By C. LANGDON WHITE, GEORGE T. RENNER, and ROBERT T. 
NOVAK. This introductory geography text is written primarily for those 
students who wish only a one-semester course in college geography. It 
deals with man's relation to all of the elements of his natural environment; 
the subject matter covers both the features of the natural earth (climate, 
land forms, soils, natural vegetation, etc.) and the cultural features as 
exemplified by man in his occupance of the earth. The text is effectively 
illustrated with maps, diagrams, and photographs. 

To be published in April. 





PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By HANS W. WEIGERT, HENRY BRODIE, EDWARD W. DOHERTY, 
JOHN R. FERNSTROM, ERIC FISCHER, and DUDLEY KIRK, This text 
presents a penetrating analysis of world problems and power relations 
which arise from the interrelationship and blending of political and geo- 


graphical factors. It is a closely integrated and uniform presentation, 
prepared by the coordinated efforts of six experts with specialized back- 
grounds in complimentary fields of study in political geography. The text 
was organized and integrated by Hans Weigert, general editor of the 
book. 723 pages, $7.95. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 2nd Ed. 


By ALFRED J. WRIGHT. This book presents by traditional geographic 
regions the evolution of the economies of the United States and Canada. 
The approach is analytical rather than merely descriptive. The author 
stresses the dynamic nature of economic geography as the economies of 
‘the various regions are being continually modified, even though political 
boundaries remain the same and the physical environment is essentially 
stable. This well-illustrated text contains 144 halftones which illustrate the 
trends of economic development in each of the geographic regions. 


Appleton - Century -Crofts, Inc. 


35 WEST 32ND STREET NEW YORK I, NEW YORK 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


George Kish. Life in Europe: Italy. The Fideler Company, 31 Ottawa Avenue, N.W., 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 160 pages with illustrations, glossary, and index. $3.28. 
Pictures, captions, and text are scientifically planned to help the student create in 
his mind many crystal-clear mental images that are necessary for understanding 
Italy. 

Vincent and Ruth Malmstrom. Life in Europe: Sweden. The Fideler Company, 31 
Ottawa Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 160 pages with illustrations, glos- 
sary, and index, $3.28. 

In this book, pictures, captions, and text are scientifically planned to help the stu- 
dent create mental images that are necessary for understanding Sweden. 

Virginia Creed. Life in Europe: France. The Fideler Company, 31 Ottawa Avenue, 
N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 160 pages with illustrations, glossary, and index. 
$3.28. 

Scientifically planned to help the student create in his mind clear mental images 
that are necessary for understanding France. 

William D. Allen. Life in Europe: Africa. The Fideler Company, 31 Ottawa Avenue, 
N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan, 192 pages with illustrations, glossary, and index. 
$3.28. 

This book is scientifically planned to help the student create mental images that are 
necessary for understanding Africa. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph Wisconsin. 319 pages with a supplementary unit on free materials. $5.50. 

A cyclopedic, professional service with complete, up-to-date, organized and systema- 
tized information on free educational aids. 

Raymond Wohlrabe and Werner Krusch. The Land and People of Germany. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 118 pages 
with photographs and index. $2.75. 

‘arl H. Lindroth. Faunal Connections Between Europe and North America. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 344 pages with 
photographs, maps, tables, bibliography, and index. $15.00. 

This book describes, compares, and traces the history of the northern faunas, those 
of Europe and of eastern North America. 

Zoe A. Thralls. The World Around Us. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 480 pages with photographs, maps, list of great 
cities of the world, glossary, and index. $4.36. 

A text for junior high school with the central theme of man and his relationship to 
his total natural environment. 

John Wesley Coulter. The Pacific Dependencies of the United States. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. xv and 234 pages with maps, 
tables, graphs, references, and index, $6.75. 

Systematic survey of the Territories of the United States and The Trusteeship Ter- 
ritories, and a discussion of the four fields of human geography, history, social 
anthropology, and colonial administration. 

Howard H. Cummings, Editor. Science and the Social Studies. Twenty-Seventh Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies 1956-57. The National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. xiv and 271 
pages with photographs and contributors’ who’s who. $4.00 paperbound, $5.00 cloth- 
bound. 

A book of curriculum development. 

Leonard Outhwaite. The Atlantic: A History of an Ocean. Coward-McCann, Inc., New 
York, New York. 479 pages with maps, sketches, and index. $6.50. 

A story of the Atlantic Ocean in its structure and behavior, and in its history and 
meaning. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS RECEIVED 


Margaret O. Hyde. Exploring Earth and Space: 
The Story of the I.G.Y. Whittlesey House Books 
for Young People, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
New York. 1957. 160 pages with black and white 
line drawings and diagrams, and index. $3.00. 

A timely selection of some of the operations 
of the International Geophysical Year. 

Charles E. Lively and Jack J. Preiss. Conservation 
Education in American Colleges. The Ronald 


| 


Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York | 
10, New York. 1957. ix and 267 pages with tables, 


graphs, and appendix. $5.00. 
The findings of a national survey of the teach- 


ing of conservation in the colleges and uni- | 


versities of the United States. 


E. W. H. Briault and J. H. Hubbard, An Intro- | 


duction to Advanced Geography. 
Green and Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3, New York. 1957. xi and 470 pages with draw- 
ings, illustrations, maps, and index. $5.50. 
An introduction and guide to the whole of the 
general course. 


Andrew C. O’Dell. The Scandinavian World. 


Longmans, | 


Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave- | 
nue, New York 3,-New York. 1957. xvi and 549 | 
pages with illustrations, maps, tables, appendix, | 


and index. $9.00. 


Geographical review of the 


Scandinavian | 


world. The work is divided into three main | 


sections: Physical and Historical Introduction, 


Regional Geography, and Economic Geogra- | 


phy. 


Ronald Fraser. Once Round the Sun: The Story | 


of the International Geophysical Year. The 


Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New | 


York 11, New York. 1958. xv and 160 pages with | 


illustrations. $3.95. 


Covers all phases of the sun’s behavior and its | 


various effects on the earth. 





MAKE 1958 


A prosperous and profitable year for 
yourself and our advertisers. Get ac- 
quainted with and purchase the splendid 
products brought to your attention in the 
JourNnAL. Recommend them to others. # 
Buy from those who buy from us. 


EDITOR 











Profit Three Ways at 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Summer Sessions 


June 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 


Study witha 1 
Distinguished 
Faculty 


Graduate and under- 
graduate cgurses are 
offered in every aca- 
demic field. 


View Art, 
Science, 


All the arts and skills 
find application in 
nearby studios, re- 
search centers, and 
industries. 


and Industry 
in Action 


Enjoy 
Unequaled 
Recreational 
Opportunities 


Beaches, mountains, 
and notable enter- 
tainment centers 
abound. 





... And all in a delightful summer climate! 

For | 
Descriptive 
Bulletin SS-37 
write to: 


Dean of Summer Session 

University of Southern 
California 

Los Angeles 7, California 














The UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Department of Geography 


announces 
Summer 1958 Courses and 
Workshops for Teachers 
JUNE 13—JULY 18 


Geog. 405-2—Teacher’s Course in Geography. 
Geog. 425-2—Geography and World Affairs. 
Geog. 440-2—The Rocky Mountain Region. 


JULY 21—AUGUST 8 
Geog. 430-3—Conservation Education Workshop. 


A three-week Intensive Course designed to develop 
basic concepts concerning the significance of natural 
resources, their interrelationships, and their use by 
man; and to assist teachers of all levels in developing 
usable classroom plans and materials. Includes field 
trips and three days of camping. Enrollment limited 
to fifty students. For further information, write to Pro- 
fessor Tim Kelley, Department of Geography. 


For a Summer Bulletin, write to the 
Dean of the Summer Session, McKenna 36 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Norman J. G. Pounds and Emlyn D. Jones. Beyond the Oceans. Rand McNally & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. viii and 471 pages with maps, photographs, reference tables, index 
and pronouncing vocabulary. $4.68. 

A textbook for the elementary level. 


Harold C, Hinton & Marius B. Jansen, Editor. Major Topics on China and Japan: A 
Handbook for Teachers. Instiute of Pacific Relations, 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, 
New York. xi and 326 pages with a bibliography. $3.50. 

A syllabus or teaching guide on Asian topics. 


John Hodgdon Bradley. World Geography. Revised Edition. Ginn and Company, 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 583 pages with maps, illustrations, glossary, 
appendix, list of maps and diagrams, and index. $4.80. 

A high school text teaching human geography in a physical, economic, and political 
setting. 


G. Evelyn Hutchinson, A Treatise on Limnology. Volume I—Geography, Physics, and 
Chemistry. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
xiv and 1015 pages with illustrations, maps, graphs, tables, list of symbols, bibliogra- 
phy and index of authors, index of lakes, index of organisms, and general index. $19.50. 

A comprehensive treatment of the whole sequence of interdependent geological, 
physical, chemical, and biological events that operate together in a lake basin. 


W. A. Robson, ed. Great Cities of the World: Their Government, Politics and Plan- 
ning. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 814 pages 
with illustrations, maps, charts, select bibliography, index of persons and places, and 
index of subjects. $11.00. 

Series of studies describing the growth, significance, government, politics and plan- 
ning of twenty-four great cities of the world, and showing how these widely scattered 
cities are facing social, political, financial and administrative problems and what 
steps are being taken to overcome them. 

‘ictor Howells. A Naturalist in Palestine. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 1957. 180 pages with illustrations, bibliography, and 
index. $6.00. 

More for the layman than technical expert. It is filled with tales of Arabs, their 
feasts and rituals, with observations on Palestinian insects, animals, reptiles, flowers, 
fish, and scenery. 


Marija Gimbutas. The Prehistory of Eastern Europe. Peabody Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 1956. ix and 240 
pages with a map, tables, illustrations, references, and index. $7.50. 

The Mesolithic, Neolithic and Copper Age cultures in Russia and the Baltic area. 


Denis Baly. The Geography of the Bible. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, New York. 1957. xiv and 303 pages with maps, illustrations, graphs, bibliog- 
raphy, index of biblical references, and index of names and subjects. $4.95. 

This book relates the physical factors of the Holy Land directly to the Bible with 
997 separate Scripture references. A new dimension to Bible reading by means of 
geology, climate, vegetation, animal life, agriculture, and archaeology as they bear 
upon geographic studies. 


Edward Higbee. The American Oasis. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New 


York City 22, New York. 1957. xviii, 262, and vii pages with illustrations, selected 
bibliography, and index. $5.00. 


An account of the way our farmers have treated the soil, from Colonial time to 
present. 
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H91a—Denoyer’s Elementary School Atlas 


18 maps in full color, dealing principally with the 
Western Hemisphere, 24 pages of interpretive text; 
the outstanding feature is the guide to map reading, 
a clear, concise, easily understood interpretation of 
map coloring, ial projections, etc., written 
especially for the elementary school level. Size 81x11 
inches. Third revised edition contains 17x11 inch- 
U.S. and World maps. 


H91a—Antique-finish sulphite cover, postpaid $0.75 


H92—Denoyer’s School Atlas 


A scholarly atlas for high school students, priced low 
enough to be available to each member of the class. It 
contains 32 pages of colored maps, 40 pages of text 
and index. Its size is 81/)x11 inches. 

The majority of the maps in the atlas are regional 
and are colored physically, similar to the D-G Physical- 
Political Wall Maps. Several valuable world maps 
show population density, climates, religions, etc. 

A special feature of the atlas is the guide to map 
reading, a concise but thoro discussion of map sym- 
bols, callie, etc. 


H92—Antique-finish sulphite cover, 
H92c—Clothbound, 


postpaid $1.35 


postpaid . $2.40 


GEOGRAPHY ATLASES 


for all grade levels, including high school and college 





H93 Denoyer’s Student Atlas 


All of the features, maps, 
and text of H92, plus 16 
pages of new colored 
maps and some new text 
matter. The new maps 
cover such geographical 
factors as: soils, ag- 
riculture, manufacturing, 
races, etc., as well as the 
various aspects of climate 
or weather. Useful also 
in college introductory 
geography courses. 
oF | 
H93—Antique-finish sulphite cover, 
H93c—Clothbound, 


postpaid $1.75 


postpaid 
H82—Cartocraft Geography School Atlas 


104 pages of colored maps. Over 200 maps and dia- 
grams. Index of 16,000 names. In cloth, 94x11 

inches. Accents factors of man’s physical environment, 
in continent and regional maps treating relief, climate, 
vegetation, geology, structure, population, political 
units. Covers astronomical geography and projections. 
Special U.S. section. 
H82—Single copy, 


postpaid . $3.75 


For descriptions of the following other atlases and books write for our circular 
G30 or ask your principal or superintendent for De noyer-Geppert’s new Map 


and Globe Catalogs, No. 58 and No. 


H56—Philips’ University World Atlas 
H52—Philips’ Soviet Atlas 
H64—Wenschow World Atlas (German Text) 
H121—Wenschow College and University 
(German Text) 
H50—Modern World History Atlas 
H125—New International World Atlas 
H119—Universal World Atlas 
H46—Ambassador World Atlas 
H70—Geographic Atlas of the Republic of Argentina 
M101—A.S.T.P. Atlas of World Maps 


Atlas 


For colored Geography Maps, notebook 5 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 





— DENOYER-GEPPERT CO.—— 


Maps—Globes—Atlases—Charts 


S8E. 


MS200—Know Our World 

B60—Cartography (Map Making) 
H120—Orienteering Handbook 
H124—Topographical Maps 

H88—Systematic Geography of World Relations 
Hs89—General and Regional Geography 
H216—Concise Glossary of Geographical Terms 
H217—Political Geography and the World Map 
H215—Exploring Climatic Regions of World 
KG201—Studies in Political Geography 
H212—Economic Geography, by Hope 


ize, wrile for catalog G9. 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The first American atlas to use the merged-color-shaded-relief 


technique for all physical maps—and a new, 


challenging and realistic presentation of political geography .. . 


Write for first press copies today! 


THE PRENTICE-HALL 
WORLD ATLAS 


Edited by JosepH E. WILLIAMS, Stanford 
University, and prepared in the Geogra- 
phisches Institut und Verlag in Vienna 
under the direction of Dr. HuGo ECKEL1 
The precision of technical skill and the 
intensity of creative effort brought to bear 
in the preparation of the new PRENTICE- 
HALL WORLD ATLAS, render it one of 
the finest examples of map-making avail- 
able. 
Incorporating the excellent cartographic 
processes, tested for the past 50 years in 
institutes of the world leaders in the field— 
England, Switzerland, Austria, 
Germany, and the Scandinavian countries 
—the new ATLAS provides you with the 
most modern and advanced techniques of 


France, 


terrain presentation. Painstaking care has 
resulted in maps as close to reality as pos- 
sible—yet available at truly modest price. 
You'll find the new ATLAS organized to 
show world physical, economic, and re- 
gional relationships with precision and 
clarity. In the first section, you'll find the 
systematic geography of the world; section 
two contains world economic maps; the 
third section presents a completely new set 
of striking three-dimensional physical maps 
of the contents—with separate maps of 
their geographic regions. 

Published March 1958 approx. 110 pages 

12%” x 842” Text price $5.95 





POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


by LuciLe CarLson, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity 


This new text presents integrated ma- 
terial, organized and selected in the light 
of the realities of the geopolitical world. 

Using the dual (regional-principles) ap- 
proach, the author emphasizes the regional 
aspect of political geography. Regions are 
treated in terms of the power blocs into 
which the political world is now divided— 
Western, Communist, and Neutral. The 
various aspects of the political geography 
of each of the national entities are dealt 
with individually—but always with the in- 
ternational view. 

Areal differentials are brought out but al- 
ways within the larger setting of, first, the 
associated blocs of states, and secondly, the 
entire world. For each state, those aspects 
that weigh most heavily in the give and 
take of geopolitical relationships are given 
emphasis. 

Contents include: The Development of Po- 
litical Geography. The Space Factors: Lo- 
cation, Size, Shape. Population. The Eco- 
nomic Factors. Concept of Power in a Bi- 
Polar World. The Communist Bloc: The 
Soviet Union. The Continental States of 
East and Southeast Asia. The Atlantic Basin 
States: The United States. Latin America. 
Western Europe. The European Neutrals. 
The Mediterranean-African World. West- 
ern and Neutral Lands of Asia and the 
Pacific. 

Published March 1958 approx. 608 pages 

7” x 9%” = Text price $8.75 


To receive an approval copy promptly, 


write: BOX 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 








Hi 











Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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